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He has earned his holiday. He needs the relaxation 
of Union-Castle travel home. No ‘Executivitis’ for 
him! In the second week, perhaps, he will open his 
brief case and dictate a report or two to one of the 
ship’s stenographers. But just now he is letting the 
sun coax the tensions out of his joints. And, after 

those Conference weeks of alternate sandwiches 


TO SOUTH AFRICA, TO EAST AFRICA AND ROUND AFRICA 


the going’s good by UY N 7 ON 


Executive returning from £1m. conference 


and banquets, he is letting Union-Castle chefs coax 
blissful sanity back to his digestion. He is not look- 
ing forward to wearing a stiff collar again. But when 
he does get his sun-tanned knees in their City 
trousers under a City desk again, he will romp 
through his work at a good rate of knots. Mare, 
fas the doctors say, nostrum. 


CASTLE 


Every Thursday at 4p.m. from Southampton for Cape Town. About twice a month from 
London for the Round Africa trip. By certain Mailship sailings there are reductions in 

First Class return fares to South Africa. Chief Passenger Office, Dept. No. 2A, 

Rotherwick House, 19-21 Old Bond Street, London, W.1. Tel: HYDe Park 8400 or Travel Agents. 
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The London Charivari 


HEN Mr. Macmillan returned 

from Balmoral to Downing Street 
he mentioned affably enough to the 
assembled sightseers that it was a nice 
day. “A Lovely Morning!” reported 
the Evening Standard in great headlines. 
Whether the Standard was breathing a 
sigh of relief that its own inspired 
prediction of the date of the Election 
(“It’s October 8”) had come off, or 
whether it was merely rejoicing in the 
September sunshine, I do not know. 
I was reminded however of other times, 
of the banner headline repeating Mr. 
Morrison’s cri de joie on the morning 
of the announcement of the 1945 
Election results—‘‘Oh, What a Beautiful 
Morning!” and also of Mr. Truman, 
riding into Washington in 1948 waving 
a copy of a Chicago Tribune proclaiming 
“Dewey Wins!” 


Surprise, Surprise 

EXPERTS seem agreed that the U.N. fact- 
finding group going to Laos isn’t likely 
to find any facts. Gratuitous foregone 














conclusions of this sort must be some- 
what discouraging for members of the 
group, and it will serve the pundits 
right if the fact-finders come back with 
something really sensational—the dis- 
covery, say, of Marshal Zhukov poring 
over maps behind the North Vietnam 
lines. 


Don’t Throw Any 


Most of us are resigned already to a 
heightened use of English in the weeks 
ahead, but it was a shock to find it upon 
us so early. Hearing the announcement 
of the election date in Russia twelve 
minutes before the folks at home, 
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Mr. Gaitskell slid smoothly into top 
gear with an announcement that he 
would make his statement on the matter 
“from British soil.” 


Draw the Line Somewhere 


Factors likely to contribute to a Tory 
victory, says one of the political tipsters, 
include the fine summer and the royal 
baby; but surely even the ebullient 
Hailsham won’t actually claim party 
credit for either? 


Age Cannot Wither 


HE discovery of a 1911 Rolls-Royce 

in good condition after being walled 
up in a Danish baron’s store-room for 
twenty-nine years recalls a classic Rolls 
legend, said to be true. Rumours that 
a veteran of something like this age had 
been kept in moth-balls for many years 
in an English country-house stable were 
tracked down by an investigating con- 
noisseur and verified. The car was 
wheeled out for the visitor. The owner 
summoned the ex-coachman-chauffeur- 
gardener and told him to crank her up. 
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Hollgwoowk 


“D’you mean the nice man with a 
moustache who interviewed dear Mr. 
Eisenhower on TV the other week?” 


The vehicle did not respond, but after a 
second wind the engine purred smoothly. 
The handyman looked sour and 
muttered sullenly, “Never known her 
not to start first time before.” 


Coupon Election 

ISUAL aids are a recognized must 

in education, for democracy as for 
the arts and sciences, so the Daily 
Mirror did well to give illustrated 
instruction to potential electors in the 
tiresome technicalities of balloting pro- 
cedure when inviting a poll on the issue 
“Should the vote be given at eighteen?” 
They were told clearly to “ put a tick (¥)” 
in the space of their choice. A tick (/) 
is half-way to a cross (X) so Daily 
Mirror pollsters who satisfied the 
examiners in their markings may already 
be considered as half qualified to vote 
at a real election. In the more zdvanced 
phase of detaching the voting form from 
the newspaper they were told to cut 
along a dotted line thoughtfully broken 
at intervals with small pictures of 
scissors, but this may be a bad habit- 
former leading to mutilated papers at 
the grown-up polling booths later on. 


Teenage Choice 


HE old argument that if a boy can 
die for his country at eighteen he is 
old enough to choose its government 
has been reinvigorated by the discovery 





that all those free vitamins have speeded 
up maturation: eighteen to-day is 
equivalent to twenty-one before the war. 
Perhaps logically this argument should 
lead to an upper age limit, like jury 
service. The wing-collared politicians 
who emancipated women votewise prob- 
ably had minds awhirl with pictures of 
flighty little roguey-pogies who must 
not trouble their pretty, silly heads with 
public affairs and they kept them out 
of the polling booths till thirty, when 
they presumably thought the bloom was 
off. Me, I think the franchise ought to 
be gradual, a quarter of a vote at 
fifteen, half a vote at seventeen and the 
whole at twenty. ‘That would make the 
psephologists’ slide-rules smoke! 


Partner in Democracy 


CoLour barriers continue to tumble, 
despite a false alarm here and there. 
On the short list to dance with Princess 
Alexandra at a ball in Melbourne later 
this month is Mr. Ming Chung, a 
Malayan-Chinese student at the technical 
college. However, forecasts are that he 
may_not make the grade when the time 
comes, as he “is only 5 ft. 6 in. tall.” 


Cold Consequences 


MERICAN  oceanographers are 
getting worried about the Russian 
idea of using hydrogen bombs to melt 
Arctic ice and help the north Siberian 
coastal trade. This, they argue, would 
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“It’s not much, Mr. K., but it’s home.” 
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TURNING POINT 


A new series of articles on 

moments of decisive import- 

ance in re-shaping private lives 
begins on page 178. 











result in glaciers’ moving south over 
Europe and the United States. Pre- 
sumably the Russians would not mind 
where the ice went if they could go 
north of it, though glac¢ satellite 
countries would be of little more than 
propaganda value. Glaciers move a 
good deal of the earth’s surface with 
them and undoubtedly archeologists of 
the future would be confused by finding 
the Roman Wallin mid-France, or Notre 
Dame, no doubt somewhat rearranged, 
in the Sahara. One does not wish to be 
dog-in-the-manger but I cannot help 
feeling that shivering populations living 
in caves and filling them with murals to 
remind themselves of happier times are 
not going to be consoled by the growing 
prosperity of either Siberian ports or 
Sussex fur-traders. 


Kept His Self-Respect 

Tuat Bankruptcy Court official, with 
offices in Carey Street, convicted of 
embezzlement last week, has drawn 
some pretty cutting comment. However, 
at least he kept himself out of the 
Bankruptcy Court. 


Vicious Spiral 

HO would have guessed what the 

late Frank Lloyd Wright was up 
to when he designed the Guggenheim 
Museum, which is annoying New 
Yorkers as it squats, like a giant concrete 
spiral, in the centre of their city? A 
few of the architect’s last words have 
just been published. “ My building is 
like a spring,” he said. “When the first 
atomic bomb lands on New York it will 
not be destroyed. It may be blown a 
few miles up in the air, but when it 


comes down it will bounce.” ~New 
Yorkers are now looking round 


nervously for any other buildings that 
will still keep going when the rest have 
stopped. ‘The only new ones they can 
feel really safe about are those planned 
for aluminium companies—buildings 
made to be tethered to the ground so 
they can’t fly off into space. These are 
intended—so help us!—for use on the 
moon where, it is thought, they will 
have to float a little above the surface. 
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MONARCH OF THE ELECTION 








HE present pattern of British 
politics—elegantly described by 
Sir Bernard Taper in his Selwyn 
Lloyd Memorial Lecture as “the final 
flowering of our unique _ political 
heritage” —began to take shape in the 
late 1970s. As Sir Bernard put it, 
“unprecedented prosperity over two 
decades had undermined the traditional 
British attachment to parties formed to 
secure economic advantages for par- 
ticular social classes.” In 1962 came 
hydrogen-energy, followed shortly after- 
wards by the Domestic and Industrial 
Robots Act. - In 1965 Compulsory 
University Education was established, 
together with the three-day week. ‘Two 
years later the class struggle was finally 
ended with the passing of the Gratuitous 
Television Sets (further Education of 
the Public) Act, and the formation of 
the National Association of Workers 
and Bosses, presided over jointly by 
Lord Cousins of Brighton and Viscount 
Nabarro. Almost the first act of NAWB 
was to issue five million workers with 
plastic portfolios of management shares 
—known as “Gaitskell Gilts”—in 
exchange for their union cards. 
Naturally, as their field of activity 
dwindled, a certain malaise settled on 
the classical parties. The Liberals 
agreed to disband when Mr. Grimond 
was appointed first principal of Butlin 
University and Mr. Robin Day editor 
of the Daily Sketch. Both the major 


parties went through internal revol- 
Mr. Macmillan, shortly after 


utions. 





THE ROAD TO 1984 


A series of probes for proles. 


This week's subject is 


Rt. Hon. Beatniks 3, 


his spectacular victory in the 1960 
elections, was forced into accepting the 
earldom which had become his due by 
a cabal of young Tory intellectuals 
instigated by Mr. Butler. Mr. Iain 
Macleod was installed as premier and 
Mr. Nigel Nicolson as Home Secretary, 
while Lord Boothby agreed to return 
from the political wilderness to become 
Chairman of the Party. 

Labour, too, changed with the times. 
After Mr. Gaitskell failed to secure 
re-election as Leader of the Opposition 
in 1960, control of the party was placed 
in Commission to a board consisting of 
Mr. Sidney Bernstein, Mr. Hugh 
Cudlipp, Lady Pakenham and Mr. 
Anthony Crosland, Mr. Crosland finally 
succeeding to the leadership the next 
year when his colleagues mysteriously 
disappeared during a “ meet the people” 
tour of the Isle of Wight. The 1965 
annual conference, held in Torremolinos, 
was marked by bitter disputes over the 
party’s election pamphlet, The Future 
Labour May Conceivably Offer You, and 
culminated in the formation of the 
Special Purge Committee, presided 
over by Mr. Bevan, which finally suc- 
ceeded in expelling Mr. Zilliacus and 
Mr. Denis Potter. By the time Labour 
won the 1965 election by a majority of 
six, Sir Edward Boyle had become 
leader of the Conservative Party, and it 
was not long before Mr. Crosland, in 
the course of one of Mrs. Ian Fleming’s 
luncheon parties, invited him to par- 
ticipate in a coalition government. 
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The offer was accepted. (See the’ 
memoirs of Baron Crosman of Unraa, 
The Sour Grapes of Politics, p. 487.) 
Except for the short-lived Castle- 
Stonehouse Ministry, defeated on a 
motion of censure for dropping mercury 
bombs on the Rhodesian rebel settlers, 
a period of immense calm descended on 
British politics. | Circumscribed by 
rising prosperity, discouraged by the 
growing indifference of the workers, 
successive governments devoted them- 
selves to those issues dear to the 
educated middle class. Hanging was 
abolished in 1962, but restored in 1964 
after an elderly reader in Psephology 
was brutally beaten to death by one of 
the gangs of teen-age research workers 
who now terrorized Oxford. In 1969 
its application was limited to women 
and the murders of “pop” singers. 
Similar vicissitudes accompanied Par- 
liament’s attempts to settle the pros- 
titution problem, which Dr. Wayland 
Young Wolfenden, Professor of Sexology 
at Cambridge, has termed “the great 
issue—indeed I may say the only issue 
~-of our age.” In 1963 soliciting was 
legalized; the next year, the birch and 
branding were restored for call-girls. 
In 1968 State brothels were opened. 
But two years later, when their deficit 
passed the £10,000,000 mark, they were 
handed over to private enterprise by 
what Mr. Roy Jenkins called “‘the most 
reactionary piece of legislation since 
the Trades Disputes Act.” Obscen- 
ity, too, defied final legislative definition. 
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In 1968 Lolita was made a setbook in 
the Revised Eleven Plus Examination. 
But the reaction soon set in. The next 
year it was publicly burned by a group 
of bored grammar school prefects in 
Croydon, and in 1971 a Public Index 
was drawn up by statute. Authors on 
the list included Angela Brazil, T. S. 
Eliot and Barbara Cartland; but the 
Act, to the chagrin of its supporters, 
proved unenforceable. 

The protracted debates, often accom- 
panied by wild and passionate scenes, 
which marked Parliament’s attempts to 
settle these momentous issues finally 
saw the death of the old party system. 
“Sex transcends party,” remarked The 
Observer’ s Political Correspondent sagely 
in 1973. A few weeks later a Labour 
candidate won handsomely in a by- 
election in Bournemouth on the slogan 
of “Keep the minds of our womenfolk 


pure,” while Stoke-on-Trent returned 
a prominent ‘Tory publisher who 
advocated the sale of sterility pills from 
slot-machines. In these circumstances 
what could the Whips do? When Con- 
servative Central Office was burned 
down by the I.R.A. in 1978 it was 
decided not to rebuild it. 

By this time, too, new political group- 
ings had emerged. When Parliament, 
outraged by the extravagancies which 
attended the state visit of the King of 
Kenya, voted to reduce Princess Anne’s 
Civil List grant, the young princess, 
encouraged by the able group of 
aristocratic intellectuals known as “the 
Woburn Set,” stood at a by-election in 
Westminster and was _ triumphantly 
returned. ‘The Government, quoting 
Erskine May, refused to allow her to 
take her seat, and issued another writ. 
Again Princess Anne was elected, accom- 


‘Now there’s a chap that can put them up.” 
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panied by rioting in St. Stephen’s Yard. 
The battle was repeated three times, 
the Government even committing the 
Princess to the Tower for breach of 
Parliamentary privilege in her attacks on 
the Attorney-General. But the wishes 
of the Westminster electors ultimately 
prevailed, the Government fell, and in 
the course of these titanic battles which 
—again to quote Sir Bernard Taper- 

“acted as the midwife of our modern 
political system,” the Royals, as they 
were now known, became the largest 
party. Buckingham Palace was thrown 
open to the public, lunch parties at 
Windsor were televised, and the Queen 
began to hold daily press conferences. 
Although the Royals lacked financial 
means, they made up for it by the 
support of those influential organs of 
opinion, Woman, Woman’s Day and 
Boyfriend. They also developed the 














election-winning slogans: “Cheers for 
Peers” and “ You’re Entitled toa Title.” 

But soon a nation-wide opposition 
began to form. Organized in the first 
instance by Mr. John Osborne and the 
Astor family, they called themselves the 
Young Angries, wearing uniforms of 
jeans and ‘T-shirts, and staging mass 
torchlight rallies in Sloane Square. Soon 
the title was changed to simply the 
Angries, and in 1982, after their great 
election victory, to the National Angries. 
To-day they enjoy the support of the 
Beaverbrook Press as well as their own 
paper, the Daily Beat. Their election 
programme, Bottoms Up, Young England, 
lists three major policies: No Income 
Tax for Best-Selling Authors, Licences 
for Coffee Bars, and the Endowment 
of a Faculty of Jazz at the London 
School of Economics. Though the 
party has its critics, it has mellowed with 
age, and no one can deny that it has 
produced a wealth of talent. A recent 
New Statesman profile described Dame 
Doris Lessing as “the greatest President 
of the Board of Trade since Eccles,” 
while the G.O.A. (an affectionate 
abbreviation for Grand Old Angry) 
himself frequently refers to Sir Colin 
Wilson as “the best Prime Minister 
we've got.” 


Unfortunately, as is liable to happen 
in a Parliamentary system, a third 
political grouping has emerged to upset 
the even tenor of two-party rule. | 
refer of course to the Television Dons 
Defence League, which, formed ten 
years ago by Dr. Bronowski and 
Professor Taylor, now has sixty seats 
and thus holds the balance of power in 
the Commons. The TDDL’s pro- 
gramme, which provides for the creation 
of a Ministry of Civilization, the lifting 
of the excise duty on port, and the 
passing of the controversial Sabbatical 
Years (Prolongation) Bill, is generally 
regarded as unrealistic; but last year, 
by putting pressure on the Government, 
the party succeeded in obtaining the 
erection at public expense of an infra- 
red heated swimming pool at Parson’s 
Pleasure. Their power, in short, should 
not be underestimated. 

Indeed the new session of Parliament 
promises to be strenuous. The Queen’s 
Speech is expected to contain plenty of 
meat. The National Angries will bring 
in their long-deferred Teenage Pen- 
sions Scheme and also a measure to 
make the performance of classical 
music an offence except on Bank 
Holidays. A new Heterosexual Reform 
Bill is promised, as well as a proposal 
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to build a giant drive-in cinema in the 
grounds of Balmoral. The debates on 
these issues will be prolonged and are 
certain to arouse the liveliest public 
interest. As the Prime Minister 
remarked in an exclusive interview with 
Dise-Fockey last week, “ No better index 
of the strength of our Parliamentary 
system can be found than the elec- 
torate’s continued obsession with trivial- 
ities. It was for this that the men of 
Athens planted the seeds of democracy 
so many centuries ago. Indeed, when 
in my brief moments of leisure | 
browse through my strip-cartoon edition 
of the classics, I often think to myself: 
What could Pericles have done with 
colour television ?”’ 





Other contributors to 
series will be: 


WILLIAM CLARK 

DESMOND DONNELLY 
ELSPETH HUXLEY 

LUDOVIC KENNEDY 
PROFESSOR A. C. B. LOVELL 
SIR HALFORD REDDISH 
SUSAN STRANGE ' 
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Plan ABI (Top Priority) 


HEN President Eisenhower 

\ \ and Prime Minister Khrush- 

chev meet in Washington they 
will have before them a copy of my 
paper on Accidental Bomb Incidents 
(ABI). I am convinced that neither 
side wants nuclear war and that the chief 
threat to peace now springs from the 
inherent mechanical fallibility of all 
rocket gadgetry. One faulty fuse, one 
eroded container, one slight earth 
tremor could set in motion the com- 
plicated clock mechanism that converts 
a vaguely alarming symbol of defensive 
strength into a nightmare of destruction. 
And, as we all know, one bomb incident 
could mean the start of a shooting 
match to end all shooting matches. 

It seems to me that East and West 
should now formally _ recognize this 
danger and make provision, through 
written agreements, to avoid the horror 
of accidental war and mutual genocide. 


TOP PRIORITY 
ABI 


1. The first bomb is not to count. 

2. Upon receipt of a bomb the receiving 
country wil] stifle first reactions and 
assume that the blow has been 
delivered accidentally. 

. The country delivering the bomb 
will immediately acquaint the receiv- 
ing country with the reason for the 
disaster. Messages suitable for this 
purpose should be drafted in advance 
and filed ready for instant dispatch. 
Examples: 

ABI/1. Hold your horses. Bomb 
a ghastly mistake. Can explain 
everything. Signed: President 
of U.S., or France. Prime 
Minister of Britain or U.S.S.R. 

ABI/2. Further to our wireless 
message (ABI/1) we deeply regret 
untoward firing of rocket bomb 
and resultant destruction. Full 
reparation will be made. 


By BERNARD HOLLOWOOD 


Accident caused by . . . (insert 
cause of accident). Writing. 

ABI/3. Extremely grateful for 
your co-operation and refusal to 
be goaded into global war. Relief 
grant of $5,000,000,000,000,000, 
000 placed at your disposal. 
Flying in immediately for con- 
sultation. 

No, on second thoughts, this method 
of patching things up is too cumber- 
some and unreliable. If we are certain 
that no bomb will be launched except 
by accident, then the apology should 
accompany the bomb. As the bomb dips 
over the target area it discharges a con- 
tainer of leaflets marked boldly: 

“Take no counter-offensive measures: 


this is an accidental firing, for which we 
are terribly sorry.” 


And simultaneously a parachute radio 
in the container broadcasts the same 
message of goodwill. 
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“Parkinson! Do you mind?” 











zhel well. 











“Now we're interrupting ‘Wells Fargo. 
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Another couple 


of votes down the drain.” 


Better still why not transmit the 
broadcast simultaneously with the bomb 
from the launching pad, and why not 
include with the message the radio 
control formula for neutralizing the 
bomb while in transit? 


“Bombs dispatched by accident’ 
Regrets. Short-wave beam on X mega- 
cycles! at phon-cone 238/H (Universal 
Code) should render ineffective.” 


To be followed eventually by the 
request: 


“Further to our radio communication 
of could we please have our bomb 
back. Advise giving details for inter- 
ception and radio de-fusing.” 


Yes, that’s the answer. Now to 


advise Mr. K. and Mr. E. on the best 
method of reaching a rapprochement on 
ABI. 

Ike and Khrush are seated with 
their interpreters in the locker-room of 
the White House. The table between 
them is liberally decorated with bottles 
of vodka, rye, bourbon, Scotch and 
coke, with maps and copies of Krokodil, 
the New Yorker and Punch. 


Ike: “Well, it’s certainly a great 
pleasure, and I am_ personally 
delighted, for we are old comrades- 
in-arms, and this is undeniably an 
historic meeting, that you, the Prime 
Minister of the United States of, the 
Union of Soviet, the U.S.S.R., should 
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be in our country, though we have 
differences, fundamental differences, 
but personally I believe with the 
utmost sincerity that peace is in- 
divisible and the great imperative of 
the times in which. . .” 

Kurusn: “If I lived in America, and 
(laughing) who knows I may yet be 
invited to accept the Presidency, I 
should want the soya output doubled 
in three years. We regard war as 
finished and wish only to compete 
economically. But you must not think 
we are weak: we could blast America 
to bits in half anhour. But you were 
saying, Mr. President . . .?” 

Ike: “I was going to mention Berlin, 
but first I have here, and I think you 
will agree, for we have to agree, and 
is not that our ultimate destiny, our 
two countries, though different in basic 
ideologies can nevertheless strive, I 
say strive, to reach common agree- 
ment on all outstanding difficulties 
that remain undecided one way or the 
other, that here I have the Hollowood 
plan called the ABI, which we have 
got to put our heads together and so 
with God’s help discuss on friendly 
terms.” 

KurvusH: “It is a plan that my govern- 
ment is considering and subject to 
certain fundamental alterations will 
agree to. But let me say that in five 
years everybody in Russia will not 
only have two fridges but credit cards. 
This plan is unobjectionable, though 
we are opposed to inspection so long 
as you retain bases for offensive action 
against the U.S.S.R. in your satellites 
of Britain, Germany, Turkey, North 
Africa, Spain, Canada and so on. 
‘Before leaving Moscow I looked at 
your industrial exhibition and I can 
tell you it has confirmed our views 
that U.S.A. is already far behind in 
production of consumer goods. The 
quality, too, is not good. You have 
not caught up with Russian know- 
how. Especially in cars, textiles, 
heavy engineering, bread and soft 
drinks. I am in favour of the plan.” 

Ike: “Good. Your excellent people will 
be delighted that we have reached a 
common understanding in these great 
matters, which to millions of tele- 
viewers throughout the world and our 
two countries will re-echo words of 
hope and comfort which are sadly 
needed, and if we strive, and continue 
to strive, there is notwithstanding our 
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basic disagreements and conscious of 
our responsibilities to all men or man- 
kind, can be brought to successful 
fruition in the near or very near 
future. Let us then dedicate ourselves 
anew to the tasks that confront us, in 
the sure knowledge that if we suc- 
ceeded in reaching a way of living in 
accepted harmony of thought, word 
and deed we shall contribute pro- 
foundly to lasting peace. Mr. Prime 
Minister, let us then adjourn our 
meeting in the certain knowledge that 
the Plan will go forward for 
ratification.” 

Kurusu: “I will drink to that, Comrade 
Eisenhower, though I regard your 
local vodka as inferior to that of our 
very first five-year plan all those years 
ago. We laugh a lot in the U.S.S.R., 
for laughter is indigenous to our 
people. And when you come to 
Moscow soon we can discuss this 
Plan again in better surroundings.” 
(The two statesmen accept pens from 

their official supporters and initial the 

provisional draft of ABI.) 


Blackberrying 


UR jeans are from the village shop, 
Our shoes from Spain (last year); 
Our bag, it says along the top, 
Is Plio-Kleen, or Kleer. 
Contemporary touches these 
That do not count at all. 
For when we pick our blackberries 
We’re pure Traditional. 


Why do we spurn the bumper spray 
For what we hope to find? 

Why is our battle-cry There may 
Be bigger ones behind? 

Why are we reaching overhead, 
With all that stuff near to? 

Why must we cross this nettlebed? 

Don’t ask us why. We do. 


Though we could make a simple guess: 
It is our human lot 

To seek perfection, nothing less— 
Which could explain, or not, 

Us pickers on our homeward walks 
(Tradition’s final scenes), 

Raking the bag for joined-on stalks 
And measly reds and greens. 

— ANGELA MILNE 


Oppressed. Minority 


By 


jJ. B. BOOTHROYD 


Your sympathy is asked, at this time, for the Non-Political Animal 


on too badly. I have the 

occasional painful moment, of 
course, when friends whom I otherwise 
hold in high esteem make a political joke 
and send the whole company up in a 
shout of inexplicable laughter. Then I 
feel lonely and afraid and out of things. 
I wish I had the trick of the political 
joke. It seems simple enough. You 
only have to mention Lord Salisbury, 
or murmur slyly “What about Lennox- 
Boyd?” and you have everyone in 
stitches for miles around. I can never 
bring it off, myself. My last try was just 
before the Announcement of the Date, 
when speculation was rife. I asked a 
friend if he thought there was a clue in 
the fact that the P.M.’s morning photo- 
graph had shown his trousers hitched 
higher than usual. It flopped. He only 
said that he doubted if it meant any- 
thing, and turned away to discuss a 
marginal constituency. 

No, in what I call peace-time, when 
some Parliament or other is firmly 
wedged in its seats, I can almost forget 
the shame of being a non-political 
animal, a man who during the last four 
years or so has never been sure what 
Edith Summerskill was Minister of, or 
why this fellow Grimond, who seems 


Bw: elections I don’t get 











































































pretty go-ahead by all accounts, never 
gets any really substantial legislation 
on the Statute Book. But during the 
past week I have sensed the Terror 
coming on, and those newsbills saying 
“Dramatic Flight, Official” (just a 
short hop to Scotland) gritted my teeth 
for me. And I know I shan’t be able to 
ungrit them again until the date has 
come and gone. If then. Because for 
long after that the stained strips of old 
slogans will still be fluttering. Party 
organizers have no thought for my 
feelings. They plaster the posters up 
fast enough, but they never seem to have 
developed any machinery for tearing 
them down. Long after the loser has 
lost I shall have to look at him telling 
me why he can’t lose. 

To borrow a phrase from the 
candidate’s primer, a testing time lies 
ahead. There is no easy way (to borrow 
another). Men in the train are going to 
hand me their evening papers, inviting 
my amazement at some meaningless 
reference to Mrs. Barbara Castle. 
Bland strangers will invade my home, 
and vans with black trumpets on top will 
drive up and down outside it, rasping 
their hollow enticements. A fearful 


dignity will descend on the man in the 
corner house, who turns out to be an 














































eminent hanger-on at local party head- 
quarters. The chucking of tots beneath 
the chin will actually take place.* 
And in the middle of it all, alone in a 
crowd, wondering whether I dare read 
the report headed “Bomb in Liner 
Mystery Call” in case it is somehow 
angled as a Tory plot, will be me. 

But what irks me most of all is losing 
my friends. For the next three weeks 
they will be making political jokes all 
the time, which is their way, being 
British, of showing how deeply they feel 
about it all. Because they are my friends 
they will not actually attack me, as 
starlings on my lawn this summer have 
been attacking a fellow starling with the 
misfortune to be an albino. But they 
will shun me. They will mark which 
end of the bar I am standing, and go and 
stand at the other. ‘They don’t believe 
me when I say that I lack the political 
gene, and therefore can’t remember 
when the last election was, who got in, 
or what good it did me. They think 
it’s a pose of some sort. As if I couldn’t 
think up a better pose than that. Why, 
I could pose as a Communist. If I did, 
what’s more, they would accept me back 
into their circle. “'That’s democracy, 
old boy; you ’ve a right to your opinions.” 
But when I speak lightly of the thirty 
(repeat thirty) party political broadcasts 





*Like to bet? 


Man in Apron 


by (Artz, 


scheduled between now and you-know- 
when I am in a fair way to find myself 
lunching alone at a table for six. 

The man tone-deaf, asserting that he 
can only recognize the national anthem 
because everyone round him suddenly 
stands up, is treated with compassion 
and indulgence. “Poor old thing,” his 
intimates say; and they remember not 
to involve him in banter about the Forty- 
eight Preludes and Fugues, or ask him 
what he thought of last night’s Vaughan 
Williams. But the man with no ear for 
politics gets nothing but cool, sidelong 
looks. His drink clouds in its glass, He 
has a sense of buttons undone, of social 
obligations unmet. He wishes he could 
improve, and never more so than under 
those intermittent probings of his civic 
conscience: 

“But do you mean to say, old boy, 
that you don’t care who runs _ the 
country?” 

“Yes, I do. Mean it, I mean.” 

“But, good heavens, man, suppose 
everyone went on like that?” 

The answer, of course, is that no one 
else does, so who’s going to miss my 
two cents’-worth? It isn’t an answer it’s 
safe to make. You can get swept right 
back to the Magna Carta, and feel 
terribly, terribly ashamed. 

Well, let it roll. Already the great 
smiling faces are going up, palisading 
me in with long weeks of Big Brother- 
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liness. Smaller faces, tending to be 
printed in blue, are stacking up behind 
the sticker-stuck windows of the cam- 
paign offices, and in no time at all will 
be gazing at me, frank, open and creased 
down the middle of the nose, from my 
front door-mat. Yes. My inalienable 
right to vote is going to be forced on me 
once more, I can see that. What feelings 
I can muster about the underdeveloped 
nations and the H-bomb and summits 
and the old folk and road casualties and 
crime and taxation and West End vice 
and full employment and leisure and the 
Third Channel have all got to be 
distilled into my portentous X when 
October 8 comes. I shall come down 
with all my weight on one side or the 
other, don’t you worry. It isn’t that my 
friends will actually cross-examine me 
on whether I went to the poll. But 
theyll look at me, and if I haven’t 
they Il know. 

And I want them back, please. For 
the next five years if possible. 


Watching the Off-break 


““Brightness-minded British county bowlers, 
batsmen and fielders toek a breather recently 
from rushing their overs, knocking double 
centuries, straining after impossible catches 
and declaring with mad abandon to note, 
without much surprise, the first echoes of a 
shocked, indignant press campaign against 
‘slapstick cricket.’”—Daily Express 
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“, «some of you young people will be voting for the first time . 









































. . confound it, Miss Johnson, I do wish you hadn't chosen 


quite so lively a version of ‘Land of Hope and Glory.’” 


Notes for a 


that the Western world first began 
to hear rumours of the Folk Songs, 
Work Songs and Country-style Blues 
which were being composed and sung 
by the simple toilers of the New China. 
News leaked through the Iron Curtain 


T was in the late summer of 1959 


early that September, brought by 
refugees from the picturesque forced- 
labour camps, the isolated smelting- 
works and the collective farms—news of 
a fascinating new art form based, as is 
the case with so much of the folk music 
worth recording on discs to sell at 
thirty-five shillings a time, upon the 
abject misery and despair of under- 
privileged working people. (How 
excitingly the designer and photo- 
grapher have caught the authentic agony 
in the illustration on the front of this 
sleeve! Feelingly posed by members of 
the Pug Moffat Dance and Mime Group 
—all, incidentally, Conservatives—this 
sympathetically lit study of half-starved 


Record Sleeve By ALEX ATKINSON 


Communist sugar-beet planters in Ku’an 
Province singing “Way Down Upon the 
¥angtse River,” tells us all we need to 
know of the appalling conditions under 
which the workers are pushing forward 
the economic drive decreed by Mao 
Tse-tung. And what a thrilling picture 
it makes for your collection! The high- 
lights on the beads of sweat, the daringly 
nude study of the young mother eating 
grass in the background, the savagely 
primitive poses of the reed-flute players 
in the foreground, and the almost 
cinematic realism of the pattern made 
by the bamboo shadows thrown across 
the emaciated body of the singer who 
forms the central figure, combine to 
make this a sleeve in a thousand. It has 
in fact been voted “The Sleeve With 
the Most” for October by the editors of 
the Beat Disc Review and Pop Chronicle.) 

Herb Borax, the famous collector and 
authority on folk music of all lands, 
intrigued by the possibilities inherent 
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in this discovery of the resurgence of 
the blues idiom in Red China, had 
himself smuggled across the border at 
the earliest opportunity, with his tape- 
recorder, a supply of brightly-coloured 
beads, and some gift-wrapped packages 
of dehydrated rice. It was not an 
enviable assignment. Hiding by day in 
jungle and rhododendron thicket, Borax 
would emerge as evening fell, and creep 
as close as he dared to a group of weary 
workers, waiting for the moment when 
one of them would start up the beat of 
a folk song with soft handclaps. It was 
thus that he first heard and recorded 
the haunting number “Railway Work 
Song.” (The poor quality of the sound 
towards the end of this track is due to 
the clubbing down by security guards 
of the leader of the rhythm section, and 
the subsequent break-up of the party. 
The words, although in Chinese, 
eloquently tell their own story, but are 
here wittily translated by Borax himself 





for the benefit of any jazz-lovers who 
may not be familiar with the language.) 
I’ve been working on the railroad 
All the livelong day, 
But in view of the fact that my work- 
mates and I 
Have not yet clearly understood the 
meaning of the word 
Parallel, 
Who can say when trains will run here, 


If at all? 


“This is a universally recurring 
theme in work songs,” writes Borax. 
Another theme which will be instantly 
recognized forms the basis of the jolly— 
almost rollicking—number on Side 2 
called T’am Pe As, T’am Pe As. 'The 
accompaniment here is clam shells 
being banged together: 

T’am Pe As, T’am Pe As, lend me 

your grey mare, 

For I must gallop away to a far place 

And hang myself if possible 

With Pei Tung, Lao Tse, Ho Hin, 


“J suggest we use it for our Christmas card.” 


Little Wong and grandfather T’ob 
Lee and all, 
And grandfather T’ob Lee and all. 


This gay, reminiscent little piece 
refers to a mass suicide attempt by iron 
smelters in a northern province, and 
reflects the unquenchable sense of fun 
which distinguishes man from the 
lower animals. Note, too, the off-beat 
grunt which prefaces every bar, creating 
a strange, almost oriental effect. 

The authentic Blues element is 
present in many of the songs. A good 
example of this is in “ Plantation Blues,”’ 
with its catchy chorus: 

If I’m feeling to-morrow just like I feel 

to-day, 

I say if I feel to-morrow the way I feel 

to-day, 

I’m going to go right into the Assistant 

Commissar’s office and fetch him 

A clout on the side of the head which he 

won't forget m a hurry. 

Then, with any luck, they will shoot me. 
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Another example occurs on Track 4, 
Side 2—the nostalgic ‘Homesick 
Blues”: 


I hate to see that morning sun go up, 

For it means it’s me for the detestable 

steam-hammer again 

Until the shadows lengthen across Land 

Reclamation Project No. 81, 

Whereas actually I should be at home, 

Six hundred miles away, 

Nursing my babies. 

There are also one or two soldiers’ 
songs, among which perhaps the most 
amusing—the one that will soon be on 
everyone’s lips—is the “Secret March- 
ing Song” of the 4th Infantry, with its 
defiant chorus: 

Chou en Lai, Chou en-Lai, 

As over the mountains we trudge, 

You'll get no promotion 

This side of the McMahon Line, 

So cheer up, my comrades, 

Chou en-Lat. 

But for the genuine touch of heart- 
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break without which a folk song can 
hardly hope to reach the Top Ten, it 
would be hard to beat the last number, 
recorded in whispers under the very 
noses of the guards at a fever-haunted 
co-operative in the interior. In an 
explanatory note Borax writes: “ Notice 
here the strong Western influence, as 
well as a hint of flamenco sadness and an 
occasional echo of the Floral Dance. 
This seems to show, if nothing else, 
that we are all brothers under the skin. 
The singers were greatly comforted, 
you may be sure, when I told them so. 
As to the question of royalties, our 
discussion on this point was interrupted 
by the sounding of the siren for supper.” 


Lift that pig-iron, tote that rice, 

Get a little malaria and you land in a 
Corrective Compound with nothing 
to eat but Party pamphlets . . . 

Way Down upon the Yangtse River, 

Far, far away, 

My honoured parents await news of 
their long-lost son, 

Snatched from them at a moment's 
notice to sow spring-wheat and 
beetroot in this smelly hole, 

Where the only thing that grows is 
scorn for the Big Leap Forward 
And a few nettles for soup for the 

dying. 


Finally, remember to wipe the record 
carefully with a damp cloth after each 
playing. 











“ Strawberry if he’s got it.” 


Right, Left and Centre 


O colour-match another man’s 
Political complexion 
Is something that I never do— 
Until there’s an election. 


And then I fall to wondering 
About my next-door neighbour; 
Is he, I ask, Conservative, 
Or Liberal or Labour? 


He’s in an old-established firm 
Of lawyers, and “tradition” 
A poet once remarked, “approves 
All forms of competition.” 
Yet every week a grocer’s van 
Pulls up beside his door 
Distinctly marked “Bellbroughton 
Green 
Co-operative Store.” 


His son is at a Public School 
(The seventh most expensive), 
His younger daughters both attend 
The local Comprehensive. 


He reads the Lessons at St. Jude’s 
With apostolic fervour. 

He also reads the Sunday Times, 
New Statesman, and Observer. 


Contemporary Art adorns 
His mid-Victorian home. 
His wall-paper and politics 
Are fiercely polychrome. 
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His tie is red-striated blue, 
Impartial, uncommitted. 

His pullover’s a neutral hue; 
His brow is broad and knitted. 


Like Hailsham, Barbara Castle, Brooke, 
Macmillan, Grimond, Gaitskell, 

He went to Oxford, where he took 
A Third in Modern Greats (quelle 


Rime!) So, take him all in all, 
The man is an enigma, 

Devoid of one revealing trait, 
One cachet, sign, or stigma. 


But whether Nature made him so, 
His chromosomes compounded 
From equal and opposing strains, 


Half Cavalier, half Roundhead, 


Or whether he by conscious use 
Of devious dialectic 

Deduced that in the Middle Class 
It pays to be eclectic 


I do not know. I only know 
That a posteriori 

He seems to be part Socialist, 
Part Liberal, part Tory. 


P.S. 1 have at last devised 
A method to unmask him— 
Enrol as Party canvasser, 
Tap on his door, and ask him. 
— E. V. MILNER 
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Last Bathe 


HE last bathe of the season is 
nothing to make a song about. 
I have had it as early as June, 
before now, and come out of the sea 
without a backward look or a single 
regret; without even knowing that it 
was the last bathe, I dare say. But the 
last bathe of all—that is something that 
ought not to pass without a tinge of 
sadness, some kind of threnody on a 
theme of immersion. 

And who knows, this may be it. The 
years roll by. The blood flows more 
thinly in the veins. The sea will 
certainly never be as warm again as this 
unheard-of summer has made it. One 


should choose one’s time for giving up 
the more earthy pleasures and shed them 
gracefully, voluntarily, not wait till 
Nature herself forbids. One does not 
want, I hope, to become one of those 
long, thin, grey-moustached old men 
who lie on their backs, rising and falling 
with the waves, and then set off for an 
aloof jog-trot up and down the beach. 

At any rate I shall make this my 
official farewell to bathing. I shall let 
the whole of my life afloat flash in 
retrospect, like a drowning man, before 
my eyes. And if it happens that I go in 
again next year, why, that will be no 
more than the “lollipop” innings of a 
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By H. F. 


ELLES 


Compton, the once-in-a-while reappear- 
ance of a Cotton or a Kyle, after the 
decisive break has been made. I have 
no wish whatever to over-dramatize the 
thing. I shall not indulge in any ritual 
burning of my elastic-topped bathing 
trunks—as some men, I am told, 
incinerate their cricket boots or hang 
up their hockey sticks above the hearth. 
But it is the end. 

When I let my mind’s eye roam over 
the places where I have bathed, their 
diversity astonishes me. Frinton and 
Bognor Regis, Mablethorpe and St. 
Ives, Brancaster, Barton and Llan- 
fairfechan; Arisaig, Hendaye, Alassio 
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and Saunton Sands; Mimizan, Foz dé 
Arelho, Watchet, Newgale, Mawgan 
Porth, Cavaliére. These limbs that have 
breasted (or anyway kneed and elbowed) 
the surf at Polzeath have been familiar 
with the tideless seas around Monaco. 
I have achieved, in that curious strip of 
sand and marsh between the Cap d’Agde 
and Séte, more tar on both feet than has 
ever come my way in Cornish coves, 
and have shivered at Criel-Plage at 
least as violently as on the bracing shores 
of Lincolnshire. I have plunged, to 
name a few lakes at random, into the 
waters of Como, Maggiore, Achensee, 
Annecy and Laggan. Of rivers I have 
tasted the Thames, the Cherwell, the 
Medway, the East Dart (by accident), 
the Loire, and whatever it is that flows 
under the Pont du Gard. In the great 
reservoirs and swimming pools of the 
world—but my axles, as old Quiller- 











Couch used to say, grow hot. The list 
is long enough already to convey an 
impression of a man, a merman rather, 
whose first thought in a long life of 
leisure has always been to fling himself 
regardless into the multitudinous seas. 

The impression is wrong. I only once, 
to my recollection, met a less deter- 
mined bather, and that was a long time 
ago at (I think) Lyme Regis. He entered 
the water just after me and left it just 
before, and this circumstance was in 
itself so unprecedented that, though we 
were strangers, I ventured to address 
him as we picked up our respective 
towels. 

“Not too cold to-day,” I said. 

“It’s all right once you’re out,” he 
said. “It generally is.” 

“Well, we weren’t in long,” I said. 
“Either of us.” 

“Long enough,” he said. “You see 

















that loathsome man kicking his legs 
about out there on the horizon?” 

“Yes,” I said. “I don’t think I know 
him, though.” 

“Nor do I,” he said. “He’s been in 
thirty-five minutes already.” 

I forget what reply I made, but it 
seemed to satisfy him. He began to 
speak quite freely, and with a hint of 
passion. “I can swim of course,” he 
told me, “but it’s such a devil of a 
labour. I seem to have to work at it all 
the time just to keep afloat, let alone 
getting anywhere.” 

“Not that there’s anywhere to get,” 
1 said. 

“Other people float about on their 
backs without the slightest effort. | 
can’t do it. I have to hollow my back 
and stretch myself out with my hands 
close to my sides like a Guardsman in a 
faint—and even then I sink unless | 





* - 
Shaw ce, 


“ Frankly, I don’t know how we'd get along without Latin.” 


throw my head back at an impossible 
angle.” 

“T know,” I said. “And then the 
slightest ripple washes into your nose 
and eyes.” 

“So what is there left to do except 
walk about in one’s depth?” 

“T don’t like doing that,” I said. “I 
have a horror of treading on jellyfish.” 

“Actually,” he told me “jellyfish 
float. So you’re no safer swimming.” 

“There’s one thing about this place, 
though,” I said; “it hasn’t got one of 
those diving rafts.” 

“Ah!” he said. ‘Close enough in- 
shore to make it impossibly cowardly to 
refuse to swim out to it, and far enough 
away to make you doubt whether you'll 
ever reach it?” 


“T keep my head down until I think 
I’m there,” I said. “If I looked up half- 
way I might panic and sink.” 

“And are you?” 

“Am I what?” 

“Are you there when you think you 
are? That’s the hell of it.” 

“Once, when I was younger and 
stronger,” I said, lowering my voice, 
“T was beyond.” 

“Good God!” he said. “Far?” 

“Ten yards,” I said. “But luckily 
there was a small boy on the raft. He 
helped me clamber up.” 

“Of course, once you’re on the damn 
thing,” he said, “you can sunbathe till 
the tide goes down.” 

“Not on a lake, you can’t,” I pointed 
out. “I had to do the full trip once, 
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both ways. That was at Annecy— 
Talloires, rather—in 736.” 

“T’ll remember it,” he said. “Thanks 
for the tip.” 


I never met the man again, nor any 
other bather with whom I have felt so 
closely akin. But the conversation I had 
with him beside the lisping waves, so 
many years ago, has stuck in my mind, 
and I am happy to record it here. It 
helps to show, I think, that when in a 
few minutes’ time I throw aside my 
wrap and stride down in the late 
September sun for the last bathe of all, 
it will be with no overmastering sense of 
the sadness of farewell. 


Celebrity Concert 


WENT to the Albert Hall last night 
Where some Alban Berg was 
played, 
But after a twelve-note scale or two 
I’m afraid my attention strayed, 
For Norman Birkett, as large as life, 
Was blowing the bass trombone, 
With Bernhard of the Netherlands 
Behind on the xylophone. 


It struck me at first as merely odd, 
But slowly I came to see 

That every face in the orchestra 
Was a face well known to me, 

For Brian Horrocks and Charlie Drake 
Sat trumpeting side by side, 

And right at the back was Beaverbrook 
On a possible ophicleide. 


The wild polyphony rose and fell 
With its agonized outs and ins 
As Priestley and Pickles and Selwyn 
Lloyd 
Chinned down to their violins, 
And what a relief when the echoes died 
And the baton at last was still, 
/.nd Bronowski (bassoon) and the rest 
of them 
Changed back to the Royal Phil! 
— J. B. BOOTHROYD 


* 


‘Devon, Nr. Teignmouth.— Compact 
house. 3 bed, 2 sitting-rooms, kitchen, bath, 
lavatories. Garage, garden not large, nor 
overlooked, oil-fired burner, radiators quite 
new. Sea, river 7 mins. Lovely views. 
Newly decorated throughout. Electricity; 
gas. Actual price £4,000. No gents.” 

Advertisement in The Lady 


Oh, but you said... .? 
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Toby Competitions 


No. 79—Shall I Compare Thee ? 
OETS have compared their ladies 
to many beauties of the countryside; 
but most of us live in towns. 

Competitors are invited to write not 
more than ten lines of urban love poetry. 


A prize consisting of a framed Punch 
original, to be selected from all available 
drawings, is offered for the best entry. 
Runners-up will receive a book token to 
the value of one guinea. Entries by first 
post on Friday, September 25, to Tosy 
CoMPETITION No. 79, Punch, 10 Bouverie 
Street, London, E.C.4. 


Report on Competition No. 76 
(Behind the Scenes) 


“Caerleon may be more luxurious, 
Tintagel more starkly -grand; but 
Camelot is, above all, a family castle.” 
Unfortunately the anonymous com- 
petitor failed to sustain this promising 
opening to a glimpse behind the scenes 
at Camelot. The requirement was a 
contemporary magazine article giving 
“intimate” pictures of royal courts long 
ago. Many other competitors also caught 
the right note in places, especially when 
prying into Dunsinane. The winner is 

ANDREE SOMMERARD 
37 CHALKWELL PARK AVENUE 
ENFIELD 
MIDDLESEX 


I first had the pleasure of meeting His 
Majesty at the Royal Garden Party held 
annually at the Blasted Heath adjoining the 
Palace. ‘‘I am always glad to buy golden 
opinions of the Press,” he winked at me. 
We in England tend to think of him most as 
a curst usurper or an abhorréd tyrant— 
perhaps as a hell-hound—but at home he is 
just a normal healthy thane. He is fond of 
animals: it is well known here that it upsets 
him to see a scotched snake or a poor cat in 
an adage. I found out also that he takes a 
tremendous interest in forestry protection, 
sitting regularly as Chairman of the Birnam 
Wood Trust Society. Magnificently con- 
trolled, despite the rebellion undoubtedly 
brewing up, and the Queen not at all herself 
these days, he remarked “As a matter of 
fact I used to be rather apt to let ‘I dare not’ 
wait upon ‘I would.’” I even ventured to 
ask him whether he was at all superstitious, 
having heard rumours to this effect—but at 
this point His Majesty was obliged to break 
off and watch a song-and-dance act per- 
formed by the locally famous Weird sisters. 


Others who earn book tokens: 


One of the most delightful inhabitants of 
the Macbeths’ castle is the old porter, who 
has been keeper of the gate for years un- 
numbered. ‘I don’t know what we should 
do without him,” laughed Lady Macbeth. 

““He’s quite a character, isn’t he? I’m 
afraid he docs sometimes keep people 
Waiting at the gate rather an age, but then 
that gives us a chance to repel unwelcome 
visitors.” Lady Macbeth, slim and elegant, 
and full of vivacity despi 2 the late nights 
she had been keeping, scoffed at the idea 
that the castle was haunted’ “It’s true 
that my husband was once supposed to have 


seen some apparition or other after supper,” 
she said, “‘but between ourselves I put it 
down to the lobster. Besides, Macbeth is so 
sensitive,” she added, with deep affection in 
her voice.—G. }. Blundell, Littlewood, East 
Malling, Kent 


Ignorant and spiteful people have some- 
times spread rumours that the Macbeths are 
inclined to take life too austerely. This, of 
course, is absolute nonsense. Wine flows 
freely for all at the castle, and Lady Macbeth 
in person sees that her guests’ servants have 
plenty to drink. The food is exotic—one of 
the 'Thane’s favourite quips is that the cooks 
are retired witches from the nearby heath! 
His famous macabre sense of humour is also 
responsible for rumours that the castle is 
haunted: once, at a party, he even pretended 
to see a ghost, and some of his friends were 
slower to see the joke than others. Lady 
Macbeth, too, has a party piece—a hilarious 
sleep-walking act. So, you sce, life with this 
devoted exuberant couple is very far from 
dull_—Mrs. Joan C. Hopkins, Cherry Tree 
Cottage, Thames Terrace, Sonning, Berks. 


My friends often express surprise when I 
tell them that Lady Macbeth was the driving 
force behind her husband’s meteoric rise to 
fame. But so it was, as I discovered from the 
first day of my arrival, while her husband 
was away checking some invasion, when she 
hinted of an unprecedented take-over bid. 
Afterwards I could often tell, by various 
little signs that are significant to doctors, like 
her habit of sleep-walking, that the strain of 








“| think we should charge more . . 
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her nervous energy was beginning to tell. 
I often advised her to relax more, but 
without effect. 

Her husband, usually rather an un- 
approachable sort of man, placed great 
reliance on me. I well remember the time he 
took me aside and asked me if I had tried 
rhubarb ... Of course, he only meant it as a 
joke.—P. van der Riet, 19 Seymour Street, 
London, W.1. 


No one should imagine that life at King 
Menelaus’ palace is all luxury and grandeur. 
Behind the splendid array of gold and silver 
plate, of magnificent ivory and amber 
ornaments——all of which reflect the Queen’s 
exquisite taste—throbs the gentle beat of a 
home. When official entertaining is over, 
when Lord Eteoneus, the senior equerry, has 
gone off duty, then comes the eagerly- 
awaited moment when Their Majesties 
retire to a modest sitting-room to lead 
a simple unostentatious life based on 
sincere understanding and mutual affection. 
Though Queen Helen made a somewhat 
protracted educational tour without the 
King early in her marriage (a grossly 
exaggerated account of which has unfor- 
tunately received undue publicity) she is 
now absorbed in her duties as a wife. ‘he 
royal chicks have now all left the nest and 
may find it extraordinarily difficult to think 
of the Queen as a grannie. But a devoted 
and proud grannie she is, and it is whispered 
by those nearest to the royal work-box that 
another pair of wee bootees—blue ones—are 
in the making. What a radiant mummy 
lovely Princess Hermione—if she is the 
favoured one of the goddess Hera— 
will make.—C. L. Lyall, 5 Western Road, 
Petersfield, Hants. 


l, 


. keep out the wrong sort of people.” 





Hemerocallis 


HERE is a deep-seated joy in 
acquiring free cuttings and old, 
thinned-out clumps from other people’s 
gardens, never quite equalled by the 
more austere satisfaction of buying 
prim seedlings from reputable nurseries. 
I should know. I have spent a fortune 
on things purporting to grow to six 
inches or six feet, though I have never 
yet succeeded in getting the short ones 
in front and the tall ones behind. But 
that is beside the point. 

This has been my bumper year for 
crops of other people’s surplus side 
shoots. The effect is “new world” 
rather than “old world,” for the 
Michaelmas daisies have shot up like 
poplar trees and with any luck the 
stocks should bloom in time for 
Hogmanay; but there is a fine, free 
fertility which gladdens the eye. 

One donated clump intrigued me. 
Sprouting hilariously, it shed a shower 
of spearlike leaves all over my inhibited 
asters, marigolds and salvias, which 
fought a losing battle for the sun 
beneath its perpetual umbrella of 
waving greenery. 

I kept watch with palpitating interest, 
because a plant which survives is worth 





FOR 
WOMEN 


six of those which don’t. It shot a long, 
thin flower-stalk into the air, crowned 
with a rosette of stringy buds; and every 
time I looked, the stalk was higher and 
the buds were longer. ‘Tentatively, I 
asked the neighbours about it, but 
nobody knew and nobody cared, for 
who gives a jot for what is blooming in 
the next man’s garden? 

The long buds fattened and turned a 
pale, sunset gold and so beautiful they 
were, with their air of unconcerned 
mystery, that when I was not crouching 
over them like a broody hen I hung 
about the windows of my room and did 
nothing but stare through the glass at 
them. 

I became fearful of milkmen’s horses 
and marauding cats and I shook like an 
aspen if a bee bumbled near. I scraped 
away patrolling ants and wandering 
beetles and had I known how to draw 
a magic circle I would have done that, 
too. 

And then, one morning, my buds 
opened and split into burnished, back- 
curving petals, stabbed through the 
centre with long, black, tasselled 
stamens. It was my piéce de résistance, 
my tour de force, my apogee, my clou. 

Fellows of Horticultural Societies 
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filled my basement area. British Rail- 
ways ran trainloads of day trippers. The 
Sundays and the dailies sent photo- 
graphers with Leicas, Cines, Brownies, 
fish-bulbs and tripods. Helicopters 
lunged and lolloped above the railings. 
And the White House cabled for 
measurements because they thought 
they had bigger and better and brighter 
ones. 

Of course I dreamed up all that last 
part. Who would not,- with such an 
enigma on hand? 

The flower did come out, and very 
pretty it was. But a flower that blooms 
and dies in a day is nothing but a trick 
of the eye, a snare of the heart and 
a delusion of the senses; a wanton, a 
fraud, a golden-faced deceiver and a 
two-timing trollop. 

It cleaned me as empty of joy as a 
plug lets out the bath-water. The man 
who discovered that anticipation was 
better than realization had a horrible 
truth on his hands. 

“And now I am desolate and sick of 
an old passion.” I want my. long, 
stringy buds back, but without the 
knowledge of what comes after. 

O, Hemerocallis! ... 

— DIANA PETRY 


Fast and Loose 
iT WAS stuck with my slip in a zip. 


It was green Terylene and the stuff wouldn’t rip, 
And I couldn’t see over the bend of my hip, 
Which was fatal for getting a grip. 


Would my date really wait for a bit? 
He would hate to be late, and he’d nowhere to sit. 
Yes, he stayed, undismayed, with a stiff upper lip; 
Which was brave, for he gave me the slip. 


— HAZEL TOWNSON 
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The Lady is a Polygon 


LIKE to assume 
With my Paris perfume 
All the grace of the place where it’s 
blended; 
And I handle the wheel 
Of my automobile 
With the brio Farina intended. 


Should a wine from the Rhine 
Grace my glass when I dine 
There’s a fine Teuton ring to my 
“Prosit!”; 
I belong to that monde 
Of which Bond is so fond, 
And my insolent elegance shows it. 


This morning I glow 
With the warmth of Bardot, 

To-night I’ll be quite Eartha Kittish. 
Then I look in a glass 
That I happen to pass— 

How prosaic that face! 

British! 


And how 


— MERIEL 


Unpacking 


OES anyone want a sea-green chip 
straw hat, 3 ft. 2in. in diameter? 
Would anyone care for a salt-cellar in 
the Monegasque colours with a slightly 
faulty transfer of the Casino? I can do a 
nice line in powder compacts (the Eiffel 
Tower under plastic), or in fancy 
apéritifs in twirly bottles. ‘There’s a 
sweet little shopping-basket, just big 
enough for a chop, in vivid red, white 
and green; and a handkerchief em- 
broidered with a graphic sprig of 
mimosa. And, now I come to think of 
it, there’s a transparent wallet, with the 
arms of the City of Paris deeply 
embossed, in full colour, on each side. 
Quite a variety. All duty free. Some 
people might think them nice. 

I don’t. And I don’t know how to 
get rid of them. Ina Christmas stock- 
ing, perhaps, or a jumble sale? The char 
wouldn’t look at them, and everyone 
else would think I was being funny. 

The trouble is, I wasn’t. The trouble 
is, I bought them. The trouble is, I 
bought them all last week. And, 
between you and me, what absolutely 
gets me is that, for one stricken moment, 
they were just what I wanted. 

— JOANNA RICHARDSON 


Introducing a new correspondence—— 





A Letter 


Y DEAR PHYLLIS,—No, I 

haven’t forgotten, but was waiting 
till I could tell you how Yves St. 
Laurent’s great indiscretions were being 
translated for English consumption. 
Christian Dior-London have now shown 
and it isn’t such an expurgated edition 
as we expected. Of course one sensed 
some asterisks, and there were a great 
many ladylike, wearable clothes—as 
indeed there were in his Paris collection 
—but the puffed skirts, shackled legs, 
and exposed knees are all in evidence. 
Even a model called Balmoral had 
certain features (or rather called atten- 
tion to certain features) likely to make 
John Brown stir uneasily under his 
cairn at Loch Muick. Olivia and 
Christine were over from the Dior 
cabine and modelled the more noticeable 
intimations of the Ballets Russes . . . 
surely no one could look less like an 
English girl called Christine Tidmarsh 
than Christine Tidmarsh in her Dior 
manifestation . . . bruised eye sockets, 
eyelashes tarred and feathered, eight- 
strand choker and earrings the size of 
soup plates, torso leaning backwards 
hips thrust forward. It was testing time 
for the Great British Stores Buyers. 
Next week Harrods put on their 
Christian Dior-London show for cus- 
tomers, and then we shall really see if 
Britain can take it. 

A surge of sentiment for Harrods has 
set in since the Fraser take-over. 
Myself I deeply fear for the sacred 
traditions whenever I see the old 
familiar fagade. Nothing will ever be so 
terra-cotta again. As a matter of fact, 
the hushed aisles are already more of the 
world worldly than when you were over 
last, because Knightsbridge is now the 
avant-garde for shopping. ‘The great 
office block where Tattersalls was, and 
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to Paris 


the immense Bowater Building (very 
fine, all glass, steel, and marble) which 
straddles the new Edinburgh Gate into 
the Park, pour out highly-paid fashion- 
conscious secretaries and exquisite 
women executives at lunch time. British 
Nylon Spinners have five floors on one 
side of the Gate, with a delicious 
pastiche of park life—human, canine, 
and ornithological—to watch from the 
windows. They had a press conference 
last week to launch their new brand 
names, Bri-Nylon and Bri-Lon, which 
are going to simplify shopping, but it’s 
too complicated to explain now, except 
that Bri-Lonsis thick and Bri-Nylon 
clear. It was a launch with a lunch, and 
a christening cake cut by Alison Settle. 
Margaret Reekie (who provides the 
Joyce Grenfell touch to Public Relations) 
was hostessing with the mostest as she 
did so adroitly, you remember, at their 
party at the Ritz in Paris Collection 
Week . . . no sparklers up her Lanvin- 
Castillo nylons this time, but Bri-Nylon 
clad, of course, from the skin out. Most 
people were just back from abroad 
looking fabulously un-chic and fin de 
saison, and everyone has brought back 
copies of Lolita, but no one has had 
time to read it. That salty near-knuckle- 
bone has been licked over so much in 
anticipation, I have a feeling none of us 
will ever bother to get down to the 
marrow. 

Have you heard that the Daily Mirror 
woman’s page editor is going to be 
editor of Vogue, which is being reduced 
to half a crown? No longer will people 
be able to say Vogue lacks the common 
touch. Write to me about Givenchy 
and Balenciaga. Are they so very In 
that all the rest are Out? 

As ever, — ALISON 
Next week: PHYLLIS HEATHCOTE 
replies to ALISON ADBURGHAM 





A series defining moments of crisis and redirection 


in private lives 


turning Poin 


The Day I Knew What News Meant 


r is taken for granted—rightly, I 
| suppose—that most of the truly 

decisive events of life occur without 
oneself being aware of them unless and 
until, years later, the psychoanalyst 
dredges them up to the surface. 

Despite all that there are, fortunately, 
occasions when you see the fork in the 
road coming, see the decision being 
made. Specifically, these are, in my 
experience, moments when you sud- 
denly see that a road you had thought 
might not be open for travel is open 
indeed: or else that a road you had 
intended to use has disappeared in a 
landslip since you bought your map. 

When I was at Oxford two sorts of 
people told me that the road of journal- 
ism was no good—its surface was so 
bad, they said, that it would probably 
wreck the car and certainly not take me 
to anywhere I wanted to be. Agreed on 
this, they were in diametrical disagree- 
ment as to what was actually wrong 
with the route. 

Older, very successful, journalists 
such as Wickham Steed and Hugh 
Spender took the view that I had 
unfortunately been born just a little 
bit too late. Certainly there had been a 
great and spacious period in the history 
of journalism. They had lived in it, and 
even helped to create it. But it was over 
now. It had stopped five or even ten 
years ago. What a pity. 

Younger men hinted, not too subtly, 
that whereas journalism afforded a 
splendid and spacious career to men of 
their particular qualities, they very 
much doubted whether I was the kind 
of fellow able to make the grade. No 
special reason—just an instinct they 
had. What a pity. 


It was all so discouraging that it 
seemed the only thing to do was to find 
out whether the facts of the situation 
were really as stated. If they were, at 
least one would know that the road was 
closed, and stop bothering about what 
might lie over that hill. 

A well-wisher had given me a letter 
of introduction to the Berlin corre- 
spondent of The Times. | had also won 
a Travelling Fellowship. (But this was 
in itself, I was told, a long-haired type 
of thing to do—it would not recom- 
mend me to the world of modern 
journalism.) And when I got to Berlin 
it transpired that the man I had the 
letter to had not worked in Berlin for 
two years. 

Mr. Norman Ebbutt who had suc- 
ceeded him was immensely kind and 
exerted himself far beyond the line of 
human duty to find a niche for me in 
The Times office. Yet even with his 
assistance it was difficult to persuade 
myself that I had any journalistic raison 
détre. 1 found it exceedingly hard to 
understand what the other journalists 
were even talking about—let alone what 
they were actually doing. It seemed 
nearly impossible to find out what on 
earth was news and what was not. 
Whenever I sat down to write anything 
I asked myself who in England would 
want to read this, and why? 
no satisfactory answer. 

Then, more or less on the heels of 
Lindbergh, Chamberlain and Levine 
flew the Atlantic and touched down in 
Germany. 

Seeing that Charles Lindbergh had 
just made his stupendous flight alone 
and thereby proved that Icarus, so far 
from being a Flying Fool, had merely 
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By Claud Gockburn 


overlooked a couple of technicalities, one 
could have supposed that the Chamber- 
lain-Levine achievement would be 
greeted with a loud So What? 

This was, I have to confess, my own 
naive reaction. And it was about here 
that I began, dimly at first, to see a fork 
in the road coming. 

For the public reaction was opposite, 
kaleidoscopically so, in the sense that 
there were many, various, and high- 
coloured reasons for a vast public 
excitement over this affair, but all at one 
in accepting it as a huge event. And by 
this complex yet simple public reaction 
I began to be fascinated. 

The Germans, of course, behaved as 
they always do, believing that every- 
thing that happens in the world is 
deliberately designed either to assist or 
frustrate the Nation of Goethe and 
Auschwitz. They saw the flight as a 
riposte to France, where Lindbergh 
went, a move of importance in putting 
Germany back on the map of the 
civilized world. 

And the civilized world, to judge by 
the nearly hysterical instructions reach- 
ing journalists in Berlin from their 
home offices, was hardly less stimulated. 
Absurdly so, I had at first thought. 
But now it occurred to me that perhaps 
when a thing happens twice it can some- 
times be more impressive and significant 
than when it happens just once. And 
then and there I grasped for, I think, 
the first time that the apparently lunatic 
public is not such an ass as it seems. In 
this case, well in advance of the cool- 
headed appraisers and so-whaters, the 
public knew that the age of regular 
transatlantic travel—with all that that 
implies—had truly begun. 
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This new feeling about the public, 
“the masses,” and about the potential 
action and interaction of the mass 
consciousness and the press, abruptly 
dissipated the state of lethargic un- 
certainty into which I had been sinking. 
Suddenly I wanted to see this thing 
at the closest possible quarters—to 
become, in fact, involved. 

The German police, determined to 
show the superiority of Prussian discip- 
pline to the French laxity which had 
permitted chaos at Le Bourget when 
Lindbergh got there, had put into 
operation concentric rings of emergency 
regulations which were supposed to 
make it absolutely impossible for anyone 
without at least three different special 
passes to get anywhere near the ‘T'empel- 
hof airfield that night. (‘The transatlantic 
flyers had overshot Berlin and landed at 
Kottbus, but were now to make their 
triumphal landing at Berlin itself.) 

I was not an accredited journalist at 
all. I did not have so much as an ordin- 
ary press car, not to mention the 
supposedly essential specially special 
passes. However, lying on the floor of a 
taxi under a stinking floor mat, and with 
the legs of three kind friends sprawled 
across me, I did get there. And once 
there, with the frenzies and frustrations 
of a “major news event” roaring and 
crackling all around, I wanted to act. 

Ebutt had flown to Kottbus and was 
flying back, but it was not entirely 
certain that his ’plane would arrive ahead 
of the Chamberlain-Levine machine. | 
conceived the idea that I must ring up 
The Times and start reporting. From the 
outside of the Administration building I 
saw a room with a telephone in it. I got 
through the window and telephoned 
London. Looking round as I awaited 
the call I realized that this office was 
very much in use—some person or 
persons were obviously working there 
this very night, and might return at any 
moment. 

I dashed across the room and locked 
the door. Then the calm voice of the 
Printing House Square telephonist came 
on the wire and I started to dictate a 
description of the scene at Tempelhof. 
There was hubbub at the door. I 
thought with horror that my beautifu’ 
story was going to be mutilated almost 
at birth. They were going to break the 
door down. But the telephone flex was 
long. Dragging the telephone with me 
I climbed out of the window, pulled the 


window shut on the flex, and lay on my 
back in a flower bed just below the 
window, muttering sentence after hur- 
ried sentence over the line to London. 

I had just said “that’s all for the time 
being. I expect Ebbutt will give you 
the rest” when the window crashed 
open and the apoplectic faces of two 
policemen and the rightful occupant of 
the room were seen howling above me. 

There was unpleasantness. There 
was temporary arrest, and an escape 
from this arrest because by this time the 
police were hysterical too. 

That night at Tempelhof was my 
first experience of journalism in, more 
or less, the raw. It was not in itself the 
kind of “news event” which has 
maximum appeal for me. I like my 
news a little drier. I could not feel that 


all this was as. interesting or important 
as a meeting of diplomats or millionaires 
or revolutionary conspirators. But it 
was sufficient to convince me that the 
journalistic road was open after all and 
that, with a little care in the driving, it 
would be an interesting one to travel. 
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in the City 


Into Battle, and Bottle 


TOCK markets have hailed the news 
of the election with a show of 
supreme confidence. Seldom have so 
many chicks been counted so Jong before 
the hatching. This is the kind of 
anticipatory bouquet which the Con- 
servative Central Office would probably 
prefer not to receive. There is political 
ammunition in it that could, and 
probably will, be used by the Opposition. 
This boomlet, however, is not the 
Stock Exchange’s doing; it is the out- 
come of purchases by thousands of our 
new shareholding democracy, aided and 
abetted by the public opinion polls 
which are going to dominate the market 
between now and October 8. 

The shares that have shot ahead most 
conspicuously in the early days of the 
election campaign are those of steel and 
hire purchase companies. Each group 
was mentioned in this column some 
weeks ago as among the best election 
hedges. Since this recommendation was 
given the news from the stee] industry 
in particular has continued to be 
encouraging. British firms, in common 
with those on the Continent, are reaping 
important benefits from the ill wind of 
the prolonged American steel strike. It 
is not only a question of increased 
exports of steel to the United States. 
American steel has now disappeared 
from competitive world markets. 

A recent example of the efficiency of 
the British steel industry was the 
securing of a large order by Stewarts and 
Lloyds for two hundred and seventy 
miles of oil pipe-line to Assam. This 
is worth more than £2 million and will 
ensure a high rate of production at the 
company’s Clydesdale works for many 
months to come. 

After their recent sharp rise steel 
shares are beginning to look vulnerable 
to a political mishap—and mishaps, pace 
Dr. Gallup, are always possible. 

A group of shares which is less 
vulnerable to politics and which should 
gain directly from the election campaign 
is that of brewery companies. The beer 
industry is having a wonderful year. 
The sun and the drought have con- 
jured up the biggest thirst enjoyed by 
the British people for many years. 


Helped by the 2d. off the pint and by 
the abundance of money in the pockets 
of the employed sales of beer have been 
soaring. They must be further 
stimulated by the political hubbub that 
will resound in pubs and clubs during 
the next few weeks. 

The most definite statement yet made 
about the beer boom has come from 
Mr. Simon Combe, chairman of Watney 
Mann. Thanks, he says to this “‘excel- 
lent summer” he will be able to increase 
the dividend from 104 to 15 per cent 
and without drinking into the sub- 
stantial earnings cover behind the 
dividend distribution. ‘That is only part 
of the good news from this company. 
The revaluation of its properties has 
produced a surplus of nearly £7 million. 


In the 
S Country 


Art or Nature ? 


ONCE lived at Gandhi’s ashram, 
Segoan, near Wardha. The 
Mahatma used to talk to me about the 
controversy: humus versus artificial 
manures. Not surprisingly he believed 
wholly in the former, and indeed the 
use of any kind of chemical fertilizer 
was banned on the small-holding which 
he had reclaimed from the scrubland 
of Central Provinces. I remember the 
lavatory there was moved daily along a 
trench and that tomatoes were planted 
as it was filled in. Every morsel, includ- 
ing potato peel and pea shucks, was 
carried to the compost heap and, from 
what I could see by the flourishing plant 
life around me; Gandhi’s argument 
appeared well supported. 
Consequently, when I returned from 
India and started farming in Devon- 
shire, I too advocated muck and for the 
first few years wouldn’t allow super- 
phosphate or sulphate of ammonia on 
my farm. ‘The war made me com- 
piomise: there just wasn’t enough dung 
to fertilize all the arable crops we were 
ordered to grow. Even so, I decided to 
make an experiment and kept one field 
free from any artificials and dunged it 
regularly so as to be able to compare it 
with other fields on the farm which were 
dressed with nitro-chalk. After twenty 
years I can no longer avoid the 
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Some of these properties are to be 
transferred to a new subsidiary in which 
the shareholders of Watney Mann will 
be given a substantial stake at no cost to 
them. 

This is rubbing bitter in the wounds 
of Mr. Charles Clore who recently failed 
in his bid to obtain control of Watney 
Mann. But Mr. Clore, as usual, has his 
compensations. He has just issued 
£1,875,000 worth of shaies in his 
personal property company, City and 
Central Investments, for which there 
has been one of the biggest scrambles 
the New Issue market has witnessed for 
some time past. If these shares can be 
picked up anywhere near the issue price 
of 25s. they should be well worth 
holding. — LOMBARD LANE 


conclusions. My prejudices have proved 
quite unfounded. It is quite apparent 
that the use of artificial manures does 
not cause soil erosion. 

Many of my neighbours still use 
artificial nitrogen sparingly. They 
maintain that sulphate of ammonia pulls 
the ground. By which they mean that 
it will produce a crop for a year or two, 
but will eventually impoverish the field’s 
fertility. I used to listen to this kind of 
talk and believed in it too. But it’s 
clear to me now that it is based on 
prejudice. Indeed I have one pasture 
field on my farm which has _ been 
dressed with 5 cwt. of nitrogen to the 
acre every spring for the last ten years. 
It is superior to the field I have dunged 
and limed. Humus may be necessary 
on some light soils in America and India 
but English clay does not need anything 
to keep it together. 

The only thing I have against 
artificials is the price. In the last 
analysis it is of course quite silly to say 
that chemicals are “‘artificial,” they are 
just as “‘natural” as pig dung. The only 
difference between sulphate and dung is 
the process of manufacture. 

— RONALD DUNCAN 


w 


‘“My books have been pirated to the 
extent of almost 3 million copies in the 
Soviet Union, and for the past 20 years I 
have been trying sporadically, as indeed have 
the more optimistic of my agents, to obtain 
some sort of material compensation. Quite 
an amusing story could be written round 
our correspondence . . .”—A. F. Cronin, in 
a letter to the Daily Telegraph 


That sounds like material compensation. 
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BOOKING OFFICE 


A Friend to Music 


Dr. Burney’s Musical Tours in Europe. 
Ed. Percy A. Scholes. O.U.P. 2 vols., 
5 gns. 


R. CHARLES BURNEY made 
ID two tours of Europe in order 
to inform himself of the current 
condition of music and musicians there 
in. preparation for his great History of 
Music. ‘The first, in 1770, took him to 
France and Italy; the second, two years 
later, to what would now be Belgium, 
Holland, Germany, Austria and Czecho- 
slovakia. 

When he published his account of 
the first tour he was, ineptly, advised by 
his friends to cut out the more general 
observations and leave in it only that 
part dealing with music. However, he 
later transcribed the non-musical pas- 
sages for his own use when he was 
engaged in writing his memoirs, and 
Dr. Scholes has now reintegrated them 
with the material of the published book, 
so that the complete journal is available 
for the first time. 

The journal of Dr. Burney’s second 
tour was published as he had written it, 
with all his comments, musical and lay. 
His observation was acute, his interests 
eclectic and his manner of expressing 
himself candid. He was as assiduous a 
note-taker as Boswell, now recording 
the scale of a Chinese musical instru- 
ment, now jotting down the first subject 
of a striking composition for the guitar, 
now making notes on the Venetian 
dialect (which seems not to have 
changed much). 

What gives most interest to his journ- 
als, however, is the first-hand account 
he provides of so many of the great 
musical figures of the day. Bach, alas! 
was dead some twenty years; but he 
met C. P. E. Bach, who played the 
harpsichord to him for hours on end, 
during which time he “grew so animated 


and possessed, that he not only played, 
but looked, like one inspired. His eyes 
were fixed, his under lip fell, and drops 
of effervescence distilled from his 
countenance.” He met Galuppi, but 
makes no mention of any toccata. He 
spent much time with Padre Martini, re- 
membered now for one drawing-room 
ballad, ‘‘Plaisir d’Amour,” but re- 
nowned then as a scholar, with a library 
of more than seventeen thousand rare 
books. 

He went to Potsdam and_ heard 
Frederick the Great play the flute (“his 
embouchure was clear and even, his 
finger brilliant, and his taste pure and 
simple”). ‘There he was introduced to 
Quantz, Frederick’s teacher and Kapell- 
meister, who had composed the three 
hundred concerti that comprised the 
whole of the royal repertoire, performed 
in rotation. Quantz directed the per- 
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formance that Burney heard; that is, 
he “bore no other part . . . than to give 
the time with the motion of his hand, 
at the beginning of each movement, 
except now and then to cry out bravo! 
to his royal scholar.” 

At Mannheim Burney heard the 
orchestra that played so great a part in 
the development of the symphony, and 
found the woodwind out of tune. In 
Vienna he met, and was much impressed 
by, Gliick, whose invention he believed 
“unequalled by any other composer who 
now lives, or has ever existed.”’ Gliick 
sang, to his own accompaniment “upon 
a very bad harpsichord,” almost the 
whole of Alceste, and “many admirable 
things” from Paride e Elena and 
Iphigénie en Aulide. Gliick had not yet 
written down a note of Jphigénie on 
paper, but was able to retain the whole 
opera in his head. 

Burney did not meet Haydn, though 
he did so later in London; and he 
quotes a slighting judgment of the 
sixteen-year-old Mozart, whom he did 
not hear: “he is one further instance of 
early fruit being more extraordinary 
than excellent.” 

Dr. Scholes has with infinite patience 
co-ordinated his various sources, and 
added notes both informative and read- 
able. The result is a book of surpassing 
charm and interest for musicians and 
laymen alike. — B. A. YOUNG 


NEW NOVELS 
A Heritage and Its History. 1. Compton- 
Burnett. Gollancz, 15/- 
Billy Liar. Keith Waterhouse. 
Joseph, 13/6 
Lady L. Romain Gary. Michael Joseph, 15 - 
A Man Talking to Seagulls. 
Sully. Peter Davies, 13/6 
HE latest of Miss Compton- 
Burnett’s witty melodramas is one 
of the most entertaining. Her 
funniest novels are generally her finest. 
(So are Mr. Waugh’s.) Critics confusing 


Michael 


Kathleen 





the amusing with the trivial have some- 
times brushed the fun aside to shudder 
at her macabre revelations about the 
family skeletons of landed gentry and to 
suggest that they are revelations about 
Life itself. But the plots, with their 
stolen wills and murders and vanished 
heirs and second marriages, are mere 
contrivances, like Congreve’s plots. In 
the new novel, the nephew growing up 
to think that the heritage is his, only to 
be displaced from the succession by a 
late marriage, is not a cosmic symbol, It 
does not matter whether he gets the chair 
at the head of the table or not, any more 
than it matters whether the Rake 
seduces the Beauty. What matters is the 
glittering surface. With the simplest of 
diction, the distinction between what is 
felt and what is expressed is laid bare 
(through a brilliant invention—inter- 
acting externalized interior monologues). 
The vitality of the dialogue is maintained 
from novel to novel. It would need an 
extraordinary verbal memory to be 
certain that exchanges have not been 
transferred from one to another; but 
one relies securely on Miss Compton- 
Burnett’s evident devotion to her curious 
art. 

Billy Liar is not, as some reviewers 
have suggested, a crib from Lucky Fim, 
to which it bears, as far as I can see, no 
resemblance whatever, except in so far 
as every good novel draws something 
from what has gone before. It is as true 
to say that Billy Liar owes a debt to 
Kipps, or even to the Lowten and the 
Sawyer parts of Pickwick. 

The youthful narrator daydreams 
about milieux that are more glamorous 











than an undertaker’s in a small Yorkshire 
town. He gets into frightful muddles 
over his family, his girls, his fellow- 
employees and his employers. He is a 
compulsive liar and slides into acts of 
treachery, but also into acts of generosity. 
He is pulled between the bright lights of 
London, where he half expects to get a 
job from a comedian who has bought a 
little material he has written, and the 
safety of the world he knows, where he 
can fool about with a pal in the office and 
make a bit doing a turn at Club evenings. 
Mr. Waterhouse describes a number of 
different sides of provincial life vividly 
and freshly. His novel is funny and 
moving and savage, though without 
being embittered, and very well written 
in a sharp, clipped way. I found it 
entertaining and impressive. 

Lady L. is a gaily told, grimly con- 
ceived conte about a girl from the gutters 
of Paris who is trained to be a lady by 
anarchists who need her to further their 
plots and ends as the wife of an English 
nobleman. It is a frothy, well-mannered 
trifle, with some slight indications of 
purpose, possibly a comparison of 
Blood-thirsty Friends of Humanity and 
Healthy Lovers of Luxury. Monsieur 
Gary adds, perhaps unintentionally, a 
dimension of the macabre by making his 
heroine recount her life to a conventional, 
toadying, horrified knight—who is the 
Poet Laureate. 

The new Kathleen Sully is based on 
the old formula of interlacing lives, in 
this case of a handful of strangers whose 
paths cross at the seaside. There is 
violence, some mean and calculating, 
some hysterical. Miss Sully has lost a 
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bit by becoming slightly more like norma 
novelists; but the atmosphere has the 
old Sully strangeness and some of the 
freak talent of Canal in Moonlight is still 
theic. — R. G. G. PRICE 


A Breath of French Air. 

Michael Foseph, 12/6 

In this sequel to The Darling Buds of 
May Pop Larkins, the exuberant junk- 
dealer, takes his mistress, their seven 
uninhibited children and their son-in- 
law for an exploratory holiday abroad. 
The impact of this grotesque party ona 
small French seaside hotel is nearly 
lethal, but by overwhelming jollity and 
unlimited cash the Larkins win through. 
Mr. Bates is of the school that believes 
the French overcharge and have in- 
sufficient sanitation. 

Ma Larkins has a distressing habit of 
feeding her youngest in public, a function 
Mr. Bates frequently describes in detail, 
with great enthusiasm; indeed he seems 
in this book to have an idée fixe about 
bosoms. Another oddity here is his 
affection for “olive” as an adjective; he 
applies it to things as different as faces, 
necks, fingers, eyes, eye-lids, shoulders 
and, of course, bosoms. Parts of his 
story are mildly amusing, but one’s 
heart rather bleeds for the other occu- 
pants of the hotel. — E. 0. D-K. 


H. E. Bates. 


The Floating World in Japanese Fiction. 

Howard Hibbett. O.U.P., 25/- 

The floating world of Japan is the 
floating world of transient pleasures. It 
is the world of the uktyo-e prints, of the 
Genroku era which lasted from about 
1680 until 1740. Japan was undergoing 
its renaissance: there were innovations 
in all the arts, and a constant, feverish 
search for enjoyment; and the excitement 
and wit and rakishness of it all was 
reflected in the ukiyo-zoshi, one of the 
happiest genres of Japanese writing. 
Here, with some account of the social 
background, are a few of Kiseki’s tales 
and half of Saikaku’s novel, The Woman 
Who Spent Her Life in Love. The 
introduction is strictly academic (it is 
written by a Harvard lecturer); but the 
translations whisk us into a tea-house 
universe of tortoise-shell chopsticks, 
soy-sauce and pickled eggplant, where 
prostitutes accost their clients by ad- 
miring their fans. “‘The Festival of the 
Ninth Moon will soon be here,” says 
the client, “but no doubt you’re already 
engaged for it.” ‘Whether it’s the 
ninth moon or the first,” replies the 
courtesan, “a certain gentleman pays a 
great deal of attention to me.” Such deft 
remarks reveal the shrewd, seasoned 
woman of the floating world. How 
Gilbert would have loved them! 

—j.R. 
The Guitar. 

Davis, 10/6 

This short novel is remarkable for it- 
brutality and its compassion. The cons 
fession of a lonely dwarf, living in his 


Michel del Castillo. Hart- 
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Galician manor house attended by one 
hag-like servant, it tells how he is driven 
to evil by the superstitious hatred of his 
peasantry, and how, having secretly 
learned the guitar in a grand effort to 
win them, he is proudly rejected and his 
beloved guitar condemned to destruction. 
The moment he chooses is the fisher- 
men’s Festival of the Waters, a ceremony 
by the sea to placate the souls of the dead. 
This sombre scene, the mad excitement 
of the dwarf as he begins to play and the 
dramatic silence before his sentence are 
beautifully described, and his dual 
personality, the good in him turned to 
bad by his desperate loneliness while he 
yet longs to be kind, is seen with great 
perception. 

Senor del Castillo gives the dwarf a 


jerky, arrogant style, often repetitious, 


but it is a powerful story, grimly backed 
by the wild landscape of Galicia. 
— E. 0. D.K. 


The Jewish Gauchos of the Pampas. 
Alberto Gerchunoff. Translated by 
we de Pereda. Abelard-Schuman, 
This is apparently an Argentinian 

classic, a collection of tales about Jewish 

exiles from Czardom who settled as 
cattle farmers north of Buenos Aires. 

Little glimpses of ‘Talmudic scholarship 

merging with horsemanship make a 

charming oddity. The Jewish feeling 

that they are really a farming race which 
has been perverted by being forced into 
urban life comes over strongly. Of all 
the world’s great religions Judaism is 
the least understandable from outside. 

‘The endless scholastic arguments over 

texts from commentaries on comment- 

aries seem sterile and pedantic. ‘l'o the 
non-Jewish reader the respect shown for 
the learning of the elders will seem much 
less defensible than the respect shown 
for the courage and skill of the gauchos. 

I am afraid I could not help fecling all 
the time that tellers of folk tales do get 
away with it rather easily. ‘The settings 
are novel but the characters are nothing. 

Purely as stories these are the thinnest 

of little anecdotes, however great the 

immensities they may be intended to 

reflect. —R.G.G. P. 


CREDIT BALANCE 


The San Francisco Disaster. Monica 
Sutherland. Barrie and Rockliff, 16/-. 
Newsy sketch of the foundation and growth 
of the city, the earthquake, the fire and the 
reconstruction, based partly on eye-witness 
accounts. The traditionally _lawless 
population disciplined itself in face of 
disaster and there was no need for martial 
law. End of zons in which roenre better at 
devastation than man. 


Love is a Fervent Fire. Robin Jenkins. 
Macdonald, 15/-. Sex and the aftermath of 
war in forestry circles. Rum novel from 
leading Scottish novelist, whose passionate 
engagement with his characters and their 
predicaments gives the book vitality if not 
credibility. 




















AT THE FESTIVAL 


Cock-a-Doodle Dandy 
The Thrie Estaites 
Candida 

At the Drop of a Hat 
(EDINBURGH FESTIVAL) 

N its last week the Festival made up a 
little for a sadly unenterprising pro- 
gramme by proving how successfully 

Sean O’Casey’s Cock-a-Doodle Dandy 
can be staged, in spite of the apparent 
difficulties of so odd a mixture of fantasy 
and realism. In practice these were 
ironed out easily by George Devine. 
The play is a ferocious attack, deployed 
in comedy and written in vintage 
dialogue, on the kind of kill-joy puritan- 
ism that can still be found in Roman 
Catholic Ireland as much as among the 
Wee Frees in Scotland. It is a tremendous 
blast of the trumpet against unfair use of 
the devil as a priestly weapon; a roar of 
indignation at interference with the 
reasonable freedom of the individual. 

On one plane it is an Irish village 

comedy, with two hard-bitten elders 
endlessly arguing a deal in peat; on the 
other a fantasy in which the demons 
conjured up by fear out of black super- 
stition demonstrate alarmingly, shaking 
houses and lighting whisky bottles, while 
a large cock, proof against bullets, dances 
through the lanes inciting the young to 
stop worrying about the devil and get 
on with life. The two planes are never 
separate for long, but the symbols are 
simple and clear. Much of the language 
has the comic grandeur in which O’Casey 
tops all other living dramatists. This is 
not a piece to rank with his great Dublin 
plays, but it has far more spirit and 
staying-power than The Bishop’s Bonfire. 
Mr. Devine has made a fine job of it— 
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how fine you can judge for yourself 
when his production comes to the Royal 
Court on September 17. The company 
is strongly led by that practised Irish 
comedian. J. G. Devlin, and by Wilfrid 
Lawson. ‘The latter has been criticized 
for underplaying the part of Sailor 
Mahan; I thought him very furny, and 
in excellent contrast to Mr. Devlin. 
Joan O’Hara makes a striking rebel 
against clerical prohibition, and the 
cock’s antics are cleverly mimed by Berto 
Pasuka. I know this is a play with a 
message, but Patrick Magee’s priest 
loses as a target by exaggeration. 


The Thrie Estaites, as produced by 
Tyrone Guthrie, would be big stuff 
anywhere, at any time; it is much the 
most important Scottish contribution to 
the Festival, and the eight years since it 
was done seem a long time. I am glad to 
have missed its performance at Cupar in 
1552, which is said to have gone on 
nearly all day—Tudor upholsterers would 
probably have had even less respect for 
human anatomy than those of the 
Assembly Hall; but if a comparison were 
possible I don’t believe Mr. Guthrie’s 
production would be found wanting. 
Its brilliant use of an open stage, its mob 
handling, its blending of farce and 
sincerity, its impressive choral effects and 
its overwhelming dramatic strokes— 
such as the arrival of Divine Correction 
—are all memorable. Sir David Lindsay 
was a wit and’a scholar as well as a very 
brave man; in this racy allegory he 
knocked hell out of the Establishment— 
the Church, the merchants and their 
toadies, and had the courage to speak for 
virtue and the freedom of the common 
man (clearly he and O’Casey would have 
understood.one another). 

A large cast, led mainly by members 





of the Gateway Theatre, Edinburgh’s 
stalwart rep, was wonderfully drilled. 
In his original part Duncan Macrae 
clowned rings round everyone as Flatterie; 
Falsehood and Deceit, the brother vices, 
were amusingly taken by James Gibson 
and Walter Carr. Roddy McMillan 
unselfishly disguised himself as the kind 
of bishop the author hated most, and on 
the side of the angels Tom Fleming made 
a noble Divine Correction and Andrew 
Keir a John the Commonweal who was a 
brave counsel for the underdog. What I 
had most forgotten since 1951 was the 
weight and splendour of the choruses. 


It is not hard to see why Candida is 
not more often revived; Candida herself, 
thank heavens, has become an imposs- 
ibility, even if in the backwoods of 
literature and religion you could find a 
poet as silly as Marchbanks and a parson 
as pompous as Morell. The major 
blessing of female emancipation is that 
the Emancipated Woman has ceased to 
exist; Shaw more than anyone killed her. 
It says much for his craftsmanship that 
this play still holds the attention as it 
does, although its big scene, where 
Candida auctions herself to the two men, 
has lost its sting. A parson’s wife who 
nowadays behaved like this would be 
nearly certifiable, and one who refers to 
her husband as “my boy” starts with a 
severe handicap. 

Raymond Westwell’s production of the 
Dundee Repertory company made most 
of the points that could be made in the 


play’s favour. He himself took Morell 


with a heavyweight authority that lasted 
well, Joan Macarthur did her intelligent 
best to persuade us that Candida was a 
live woman, and Neil Curnow was an 
impish Marchbanks in an engulfing tie. 
Prossy, who was right about him from the 
word go, was amusingly taken by Rowena 
Cooper. 


The night life of Edinburgh has been 
immeasurably brightened by Michael 
Flanders and Donald Swann, who have 
been giving a selection from At the Drop 
of a Hat for an hour after the theatre. 
Fame, via L.P. channels, had arrived 
before them; it was largely an audience 
of happy fans. ‘This did not prevent 
titters during Mr. Swann’s serious Greek 
song; but the ovation given them by 
people of all ages in Edinburgh will 
doubtless build up their confidence for 
their imminent venture in America. 
They need not fear. Mr. Flanders’ 
satiric personality and Mr. Swann’s 
small-boy enthusiasm make an irresist- 
ible blend, and their repertoire is 
first-rate. — ERIC KEOWN 


AT THE PLAY 


The Ark (WESTMINSTER) 
The Crooked Mile (CAMBRIDGE) 


N The Ark James Saunders finds a 
good springboard for philosophical 
discussion but very little drama. As 

he sees them the Noahs are scarcely a 
united family; heaven knows with how 


(The Thrie Estaites 


King Humanitie—JoHN CatrNEY; Flatterre—DuNcAN Macrae; John the Commonweal 
—ANDREW Kerr; Spiritualitie—Roppy McMIL.Lan; Divine Correction—Tom FLEMING 
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many complexes they may have saddled 
us so early in our evolution. Noah him- 
self is the most awkward kind of Victorian 
papa, self-righteous and absolutely con- 
fident of God’s fullest backing. Mrs. 
Noah never appears; in this ménage she 
is probably a fixture in the galley. 
Against such a background it is not 
surprising that the three boys are rather 
ill-assorted. Ham is a simpleton, happy 
so long as he is given orders to obey. 
Japheth is a tortured puritan, who takes 
Shem’s wife as his mistress and is deeply 
ashamed; he is also the only practical 
man of the party, if you can call it 
practical to do such large-scale carpentry 
with one very blunt knife. Shem, who 
seems to speak for Mr. Saunders, is far 
the most interesting, because an in- 
dividualist who stands outside the family 
and questions everything. He questions 
the mercy of God in punishing small 
children not old enough to have sinned, 
he questions the justice of punishing 
animals for man’s iniquity, and above all 
he questions the right of such a bunch of 
hypocrites as the Noahs to be saved. 
Finally he chooses to drown with the 
villagers, but Japheth beats him up and 
carries him aboard. Otherwise the 
human race would have been much 
duller. 

One gets the impression that Mr. 
Saunders, who has wit, has been more 
solemn about all this than his natural 
inclination would warrant. He makes a 
number of amusing small points, but the 
play is without a major one, and is apt 
to be bogged down in wordy talk that 
is almost unbroken by action. That it 
holds as well as it does is due to three 
excellent performances, by Denholm 
Elliott as Shem, Oscar Quitak as Ham, 
and Patrick Allen as Japheth. Mr. 
Elliott is particularly charming. Lyndon 
Brook has wisely kept his production very 
simple, and Michael Baldwin has set it 
very much in the open air, with the first 
ark ever to have a saw-edged rudder. 


The Crooked Mile is wittier than most 
British musicals. Soho, two gangs and a 
chorus of tarts suggest a native Guys-and- 
Dolls, but the resemblance is only 
superficial; nobody is really hard-boiled 
in this play, and there is little dancing. 
For his book Peter Wildeblood has taken 
the adventures of a totally incompetent 
gang who cannot raise a baby’s half-fare 
from Italy; son of a murdered colleague, 
the infant is to be adopted by the boss’s 
moll if she can find a reasonably honest 
man to marry her. It is part of Mr. 
Wildeblood’s joke that the boss should 
be played by Jack MacGowran, that 
skilled impersonator of frightened little 
men; I feel it only half comes off, for 
Mr. MacGowran is cramped in his 
comedy by the sentimental needs of a 
musical. 

But if the story is rather weak, some 
of Mr. Wildeblood’s lyrics are excellent 
and full of topical bite. Elisabeth Welch, 
as the gangster’s moll, puts over the 
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heart-throb numbers with all her tact and 
charm; the tougher ones are in the hands 
of Millicent Martin, who seems to me a 
big discovery. She is small, poised and 
pretty, with a corncrake voice and the 
sting of a queen-wasp; she got a tremend- 
ous ovation, and deserved it. Peter 
Greenwell’s music’ is interesting and 
lively, and Reginald Woolley makes Soho 
look much more attractive than it is. 
— ERIC KEOWN 


AT THE PICTURES 


The Devil’s Disciple 
The World, the Flesh and the Devil 
AY what you like, I found The Devil’s 
Disciple (Director: Guy Hamilton) 
entertaining: entertaining as a whole, 
that is, not merely during the appear- 
ances of Sir Laurence Olivier. There 
seems to be a conspiracy to describe this 
piece as something “stolen” by him 
because he is a great actor. I will stick 
my neck out and declare that he has no 
opportunity at all in it for great acting, 
and that given these acidly witty and 
sardonic lines—which make a great deal 
of amusing effect even to the reader, 
without being spoken at all—quite a 
number of competent actors could have 
done as well in the part of General 
Burgoyne. It is very usual indeed for 
moviegoers not to be able to pin down 
the real source of their enjoyment or 
non-enjoyment, and I think the vast 
majority of them applaud or blame the 
player in either instance merely because 
the player is the obvious channel through 
which the effect is made on them—half- 
consciously believing that the player 
thought of his lines and decided his 
behaviour on the spot. 

I’m not belittling Sir Laurence; he is 
admirable. But if he appears to “steal” 
the picture it is because he has a majority 
of Shaw’s amusing and dramatically 
effective lines to speak, and I certainly 
don’t agree that the rest of it is negligible 
by comparison. 

Again, as in the film of The Doctor’s 
Dilemma, the approach is playful and the 
artificiality of the whole thing is emphas- 
ized. I’m sure that this is the best way 
of filming Shaw. ‘The three-act play is 
in any event a form more conventionally 
limited than the film, and a three-act 
play with characters as bloodless as 
Shaw’s are here is by no means some- 
thing to treat naturalistically. And so the 
mood is set by an off-screen voice that 
reads some of his ironic pronouncements 
about the American War of Independence 





PUNCH EXHIBITIONS 


The “Punch in the Theatre” 
Exhibition is at the Citizens, 
Glasgow. 

“Punch with Wings” can be 
seen at the Air Ministry Buildings, 
Whitehall. 
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General Burgoyne—LAURENCE OLIVIER 


while we are reading the credit titles (in 
handsome old eighteenth-century type, 
with long s’s); and at various pauses in 
the narrative this voice is heard again, 
as we watch animated toy soldiers 
fighting each other across a map. 

Even so, it appears from the synopsis 
that one is expected to take seriously the 
absurd melodrama of the story; but one 
can’t blame the film-makers for the 
synopsis. I repeat, I found the picture 
entertaining. I don’t think they tried to 
make it more; whether they should have 
tried is an entirely different question. 


It would be easy to ridicule the extra- 
ordinary work called The World, the 
Flesh and the Devil (Director: Ranald 
MacDougall), or to regard it as a mere 
curiosity. We are in fact encouraged by 
the publicity to regard it as a curiosity: 
we get the idea that the main interest it is 
expected to arouse is mechanical. How 
did they manage to do it? we are supposed 
to ask, and pages of elaborate photo- 
gravure tell us. This was how they 
managed to get pictures of New York’s 
streets completely empty, these were the 
difficulties they had to overcome to do so 
—and so on. Again, a great deal of the 
film concentrates intently on machinery 
and automatic devices: the central figure, 
alone in the empty city, goes about full of 
curiosity and enterprise testing them all 
himself, and the assumption is that we 
are utterly fascinated to watch him at it. 

None the less, the basic point of the 
piece is a perfectly sound one. The cities 
have been evacuated in an atomic war; 
there are three survivors of the whole 
human race—or at least for the operative 
period they think they are the only 
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survivors—a woman, a white man and a 
Negro. For some time the Negro thinks 
he is the only survivor, and Harry 
Belafonte is able to make him quite an 
impressive figure. Then the girl (Inger 
Stevens) turns up, and finally the other 
man (Mel Ferrer). 

With the most natural human motives, 
the men _ eventually find themselves 
fighting their own tiny equivalent of 
World War Four. ‘To imply that this 
sums up the way in which wars begin 
may look like furious over-simplification, 
but the fact remains that when many 
millions of people are moved at the same 
moment to take or approve some course 
of action, the motives of any individual 
one of them are as simple as this. It’s a 
point worth considering—including the 
corollary that only the individual can do 
anything about it. 


+ ¥ * * * 
Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 


There is another early (1948) Ingmar 
Bergman available: Port of Call. | first 
saw this in April at the National Film 
‘Theatre, but was still-willing to stand for 
an hour and a half to see it again (it was 
press-shown at a little theatre where if 
you sit down you can’t read the titles). 
A very bright new comedy of which more 
next week: Ask Any Girl. Also in 
London: I’m All Right, Jack (19/8/59), 
Tati’s Mon Oncle (12/8/59), and Blue 
Jeans (9/9/59). 

Releases include the impressive / 
Want to Live (12/8/59) and quite a good 
Western, Last Train from Gun Hill 
(“ Survey,” 26/8/59). 

— RICHARD MALLETT 








““Haggle, George, haggle!” 


ON THE AIR 


No Change 


WIDDLING the knobs to light up 

the little screen after a holiday spent 

far from television’s clutches I felt 
a shiver of excitement. Having lived for 
a month cut off in a world of actual flesh 
and blood and stone and sea and sun- 
shine, I was anxious to know whether 
this other world—this flickering world of 
carefully edited shadows, beat music and 
galloping horses—had managed to sur- 
vive during my absence. I quickly found 
the answer. All was well: in less than 
half an hour I was back in the good old 
fantasy groove, and nothing had changed 
at all. The pictures on Channel 9 were 
still of poorer quality than those on 
Channel 1. Ian Black and Co. were still 
swimming for dear life up and down the 
length of the screen for the B.B.C. 
Six-shooters blasted away in all directions. 
The dear little “ Saturday Film ” was called 
Mail Order Bride (BBC), and being 
fit and well I had to be restrained from 


kicking the set to pieces after the first 
ten minutes. (This danger is now past: 
I am conditioned again.) Alma Cogan 
introduced a “relaxed”’ comedian called 
George Martin in ATV’s “Saturday 
Spectacular,” and I could only assume 
that his jokes were not even supposed to 
be funny. If this is a new trend I do not 
care for it. I would prefer a fidgety 
comic who made me laugh. McDonald 
Hobley droned on about how the tension 
was mounting (I swear it) while he and 
the rest of the civilized world waited for 
the judges to announce Great Britain’s 
Television Bathing Beauty. Queen of 
1959 (ABC.) (I have to confess, though, 
that I forecast the winner correctly: you 
don’t catch me wasting my time on 
holiday.) Broderick Crawford was still 


hobbling about slamming car doors with - 


his eyes screwed up. The disastrous fire 
in the BBC’s News was still blazing 
satisfactorily. “‘Great Movies of Our 
Time” seemed to have vanished from 
ATV’s list of attractions (surely not as a 
result of my one-man campaign?), but 
had been replaced by a fresh horror 
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called ‘“Movietime.” This, although 
billed to present Cagney and Raft in 
Each Dawn I Die, added to the 
general confusion by actually giving us 
Geoffrey Hibbert in The Common 
Touch. 1 should have liked to be present 
at the conference at which that moment- 
ous change of plan was thrashed out. 
The lusher commercials seemed even 
more insulting to an ordinary intelligence 
than I had remembered—but one forgets: 
time and distance had probably lent 
enchantment to the viewing. Andrew 
Sinclair still seemed on the verge of 
tears in his “‘ ost Without Trace” series 
(BBC), and I was almost tempted to rush 
out into the night to try to find King 
John’s jewels for him, and thus put him 
out of his misery. (Cheer up, Andy. 
All is not lost.) The good old names 
still came at us with monotonous thuds— 
Jack Parnell, Phil Silvers, Raymond 
Baxter, Alan Whicker, Champion the 
Wonder Horse, Woodrow Wyatt, Richard 
Greene, Douglas Fairbanks, Jack Parnell, 
Lucille Ball, Alan Melville, Peter West, 
Andy Pandy, Jack Parnell, Hans Haas, 
Lotte Haas, and Rag, Tag and Bobtail 
and all—and nothing that any of them 
did, or said, or played, or presented 
varied a jot from their various and 
particular norms. Everything, in fact, 
was under control. 

Mercifully, a few bold ripples broke 
the surface of mediocrity. (As a matter of 
fact I have the impression that these 
ripples are becoming more frequent. 
Are we in for a storm? The planners are 
certainly showing signs of rebellion 
against the sickeningly depraved tastes of 
the viewing majority.) Victor Doole’s 
production “The Cinema To-day” 
(BBC), for instance, is a worthwhile 
series handled with tact and a proper 
regard for the essentials of the subject. 
“Crusade in the Pacific” (BBC), the 
“March of Time” series about the war 
against Japan, contains some of the most 
incredible examples of combat camera- 
work in the history of photography, and 
is also a strident, nerve-racking reminder 
of the idiocy of war, if anybody still 
needs one. ‘“Farson’s Guide to the 
British” (A-R) was a bright idea, carried 
through with as much verve and 
originality as a weekly twenty-five minute 
spot would allow. 

TV drama seems to be in a doldrum 
period. Probably the most curious enter- 
prise of the last few weeks was the 
BBC’s presentation of one of Shaw’s 
more haphazard doodles, “The Million- 
airess,” in what appeared to be 1959 
costumes and with Dawn Addams, of all 
people, putting up a flat and inhibited 
fight with the name part. This pre- 
posterous fancy needs a hundred times 
more fire and frenzy to sustain it than 
Miss Addams was able to command: 
without a boisterous eccentric at its 
centre the piece is only intermittently 
amusing, and the effect on this occasion 
was of a car toiling up a hill on two 
cylinders. 

— HENRY TURTON 
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No Love for McGoorty 


NO HOUSEY-HOUSEY IN 
TOWN HALL 
“LET’S HAVE A LITTLE 
DIGNITY,” URGES MAYOR 
4 | NHESE headlines brought it all 
back to me. My short career in 
politics, though it contains no 
women—unless you count Mrs. Dolan 
—may interest and instruct you and 
annoy my former colleagues, all laudable 
objects. 

Scousetown had grown rapidly from 
a rural area to an industrial town, and 
we young fellows, new on the Council, 
naturally followed the Party Chairman, 
Councillor Peter Hanratty, who was 
older and much wiser in the political 
game. He was a big man with a strong 
presence, and a ready speaker in broad 
Dublinese, a working-class Disraeli, an 
urban district F. E. Smith. He could 
put wheels under the other side and 
harry the officials—notably Mr. Gilpin, 
the Clerk for forty years like his father 
before him and known to Peter as 
Doctor Crippen. Peter’s nickname was 
Blue Peter from his seldom-shaved chin 
and a vaguely marine past. 

Almost as wise about the underworld 
of politics was the Belfast man, Councillor 
McGoorty, who looked like an old lag 
and even spoke out of the side of his 
mouth; he was Party Secretary and 
known as Honest John. When Peter, 
wearing a religious medal as big as a 
soup plate, was helping me canvass my 
ward, a very Irish one, McGoorty 
remarked “‘ Dead men tell no tales.”’ 

“No,” replied Peter, “but where I 
come from they vote. Give me a list of 
dead men. The live ones on your 
canvass list is no good. I go to one house 
marked Doubtful and isn’t it the 
opposition candidate and another fella 
marked Yis tears the poll card up and 
wants to set the dog on me.” 

“Tt’s against the law, Peter,” I 
stammered. 

“What of it?” he answered with a 
grin. “So am I.” I went out of the 
committee-room. 

In the Council chamber itself I met 
another instance of his swift repartee. 
The vote was about to be taken on some 
pet scheme Peter had—a statue of 
St. Patrick over the municipal wash- 
house I think—when someone said 





“But I have an amendment!” Peter 
heaved his great bulk on to the table 
and walked down it, kicking water- 
bottles, till he reached the interrupter. 
He shook him and threw him back in 
his chair, then glanced round the silent 
chamber and softly muttered ‘““Annyone 
else got anny amendments?” 

Another night Peter, as Chairman, 
hurriedly_adjourned a meeting of the 
Finance Committee when it approached 
closing-time with the rallying cry 
“Dhrinkers of the world, ~ unite!” 
McGoorty, most orthodox in procedure 
and respectful of the slogans, said “I 
move suspension of standing orders.” 
“T’ll suspend you in a minit,” snorted 
Peter, “and you'll do yer ordhering in 
the proper place.”” McGoorty paid for 
the round. “To each accordin’ to his 
thirst,” said Peter. 

I was a great admirer of Peter myself, 
as was the local solicitor, Councillor 
Levinskey. McGoorty went to the same 
kirk as the Clerk. We all felt sure that 
when Scousetown received its charter 
in the coming year Peter, as first Mayor, 
would get rid of Gilpin, and some of us 
thought we knew who would replace 
him. 

But as the months went by there 
was a falling off in the support for Blue 
Peter. ‘“‘I never take no connivance of 

















By FRANK SHAW 


opposition,” he might mutter, and drive 
off in Levinskey’s Packard to club or 
pub or sports arena; but he was being 
blamed for the failure to achieve a 
number of things we had promised the 
electorate, such as an internal transport 
system, a new market, six community 
centres and an appearance in Top Town. 

McGoorty was not the only one to 
object to caucus meetings in licensed 
premises. Few of us had Peter’s capacity, 
and we matched our four halves or the 
large shandy of my ward colleague 
“Pansy” Grobble—the other was 
Honest John—against Peter’s six or 
seven doubles. More frequently we 
were leaving it to Levinskey, gladly to 
respond to the outstretched freckled 
finger and the command “Pay, Abe, 
pay!” 

Levinskey tried to get damages for a 
bookie’s runner named Finerty who fell 
down some pub steps when the light was 
prematurely put out, and Peter raised 
the matter on the Council saying a grant 
might be made from the War Distress 
Fund, the intact state of which four 
years after the war always annoyed 
him. The Clerk for once resisted, and 
when Peter referred to Finerty’s services 
in the Army McGoorty sneered “ What 
Army, the I.R.A.?” and only just missed 
the flung Year Book. ‘ 
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“Goes through you like a knife, doesn’t it!” 
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“Has the old fool gone?” 


When the first tenant in Number One 
Hanratty Street was handed the key she 
said “Tanks, Uncle, me and Micky’ll 
never forget youse.” 

There was the business of refusing to 
attend the Cenotaph ceremony, and the 
selections from. Moore’s Melodies at 
Parks and Gardens on March 17th. 

Still, Peter had a clerk from Town 
Planning design a cocktail bar for the 
proposed Mayor’s parlour in the old 
Treasurer’s office. 

By the time my re-nomination was 


due it looked as if my re-election would 
decide the balance of power in Peter’s 
favour. McGoorty had packed the 
meeting, held in Levinskey’s waiting- 
room. I could count twenty-three for 
my opponent and twenty-five only for 
me, unless Mrs. Dolan had forgiven me. 
She had invited me to be godfather for 
her sixth and, by the silliest slip, I 
started my acceptance: “Dear Miss 
Dolan...” 

Peter was in the chair to see fair play. 
He had counted too. . Just as he was 
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putting the vote three rough-looking 
fellows led by a battered character in a 
white sweater appeared at the back. 
“Do they want the solicitor?” I asked. 
McGoorty grinned. 

“They ’ve come to vote.”” And when 
I asked if they were members as I’d 
never seen them before he said “You 
would have if you’d come to Thursday 
meetings instead of the Liverpool 
Stadium with Blue Peter.” I doubted it; 
they did not look like the sort who went 
to our meetings, though they did look 
like the sort we sometimes sent to 
meetings of the others. (I know now 
that the sweater one was Gilpin’s 
gardener and drummer in the local 
Orange Lodge.) 

“Let me see their membership 
cards,’’ demanded Peter, and there was a 
gasp and some of my followers looked 
disconcerted. It’s in the rules, as 
McGoorty at once admitted, but 
membership cards have never been 
asked for at our meetings for years. 
“Show ’em,” said McGoorty, and as 
they were brought out: “They’re fully 
paid up—I paid the subs meself.” 

“Begod, you must want my job 
badly,”’ was all Peter could manage to 
say. 

“Nothing to lose but your chain, 
Peter,” said McGoorty. 

Later Peter told me how easy it 
would have been to steal McGoorty’s 
card, proudly displayed in his breast 
pocket. “But what woulda been the 
good? I was on the horns uv a diploma. 
If I’d a declared the meetin’ nil and 
void he’d a demanded my card. And 
where would I a been?” 

Or, for that matter, I, 
compelled to reflect. 


x 


‘Difficulties in entering and leaving 
Britain made it ‘a police State,’ Prof. Max 
Beloff, Gladstone Professor of Government 
and Public Administration, Oxford Univer- 
sity, said at the Liberal Summer School at 
Oxford yesterday . He was deputizing for 
M. Spaak, Secretary-General of the North 
Atlantic Treaty oo who was 
unable to attend . . ..—Daily Telegraph 


You don’t mean...? 


I was 
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